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A CAMPAIGN WITH THE FRENCH. 


Some few years ago, I spent twelve months 
in the colony of Algeria. The reasons that 
took me to that somewhat out-of-the-way 
place were, first a disinclination to return to 
India (where the cavalry regiment in which I 
held a commission was stationed) before my 
furlough had expired ; and secondly, a wish 
to see something of the manner in which 
our neighbours took the field against their 
enemies the Bedouins. Happening to spend 
a few weeks at a sea-bathing place on 

; the east coast of France, I formed some 
acquaintances among the officers of a regi- 
ment which had just returned from Algiers, 
and the accounts those gentlemen gave me of 
their adventures, determined me to visit 
northern Africa. To return to London ; 
to obtain leave from the Horse Guards to 
proceed to my destination ; to pack up a suit 
or two of uniform, and furnish myself with 
the necessary passport and letters of credit, 
occupied no more than a fortnight. In six 
weeks from the day when the idea of going to 
Algiers had first entered my head, I found my- 
self walking about the streets of Constantine, 
having already paid a flying visit to Phillip- 
ville, and the capital of the colony. I wanted 
to see how the French troops took the field, 
what amount of baggage their generals 
allowed to accompany the columns in a cam- 
paign, and in what manner their soldiers, 
officers, and superior commanders, overcame 
those difficulties which I knew from expe- 
rience were inseparable from active warfare. 

There are for ever military expeditions 
being sent against refractory Arab tribes, 
and one of these was on the point of 
starting from Constantine into the far 
interior, shortly after my arrival at that 
place. The officer who was to proceed in 
command of the party, was a Lieutenant- 
General to whom I had brought a letter of 
introduction, and I had no sooner ex- 
pressed a wish to accompany the detach- 
ment, than he met me more than half-way, 
and insisted a my being his guest as long 
as I remained with the troops in the field. 
The expedition was expected to be absent 
from Constantine about six months, and the 
commander warned me that when once we 
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‘tively settled districts, there would in all 
| probability be no chance of my returning to 
| the colony until the troops should come back, 
| since, without a strong guard and great pre- 
| caution, it was impossible to pass through 
| certain tracts of country, which were invested 
by marauding Arabs. 

The precise objects or intentions of the 
campaign I never could exactly make out ; 
nor, indeed, did I much care to know. Va- 
rious officers belonging to the detachment, 
endeavoured to impress upon me a detailed 
account of the rascalities and disloyalties 
of certain chiefs, against whom we were 
about to move; but I never could get a 
clear idea of the affair. It was enough for 
me to know that the first gentleman into 
whose neighbourhood we were going was a 
certain Beni-something; who, with some 
hundreds of armed followers, had been 
plundering certain well-behaved tribes that 
were protected by the French authoriti>s, 
and who paid their tribute regularly to the 
lawful officials of the Empire. This badly- 
behaved person lived, as I was informed, 
at a distance of sixty leagues—one hundred 
and eighteen miles—from the furthermost 
French outpost, and the latter half of the 
journey was across the branch of a desert, 
where water was only procurable in small 
quantities. The strength of the small bri- 

ade was about two thousand five hun- 

red men. Of these, six hundred were 
infantry of the line, three hundred be- 
longed to the now celebrated corps of 
Zouaves, four hundred were hussars who but 
a few months before had been doing duty 
in Paris, and three hundred were Chasseurs 
d’Afrique. In addition to this force, we had 
some two hundred Spahis, or native cavalry, 
under the command of French officers, and as 
many more men belonging to those admirably 
organised and most useful corps, the Equipage 
Militaires (transit corps), the Corps d’Ouvriers 
(works corps), and the Ambulance. Of 
artiliery we had some dozen or so of light 
field-pieces ; for in these expeditions against 
the Arab tribes, the French commanders 
trust almost entirely to infantry and cavalry ; 
the enemy generally keeping at too great a 
distance from big guns to make any sort of 
projectile that can be used from them (except 


got a certain distance from the compara-| shells) of little avail. 
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To the eye of a soldier there could hardly | Keane's campaign into Affyhanistan, the 
be a more pleasing sight, than that expe-|average number of camels which each officer 
ditionary column, as it filed out of Con-jof the regiment I then belonged to had for 
stantine a little before sunrise one splendid | his own use, was no less than eight, whilst 
morning in January. I had previously served | the native camp followers of the corps were 
in India under Sir John Keane, General! in the proportion of five to every effective 
Nott, Lord Gough, and Sir Charles Napier, | sabre in our ranks. How differently they 
and had witnessed some magnificent bodies | manage these mattersin Algeria! I am speak- 





of troops take the field ; but I had never seen 
so workmanlike a brigade before. 

First came the infantry with their brown 
faces, small useful kepi on the head, and light 
grey capOtes, or great-coats, with the skirts 
turned back to give greater freedom in walk- 
ing. 
on their 
but the practice is not without considerable 
advantage. This coat makes 


lighter to carry on his back, and is saved a 
great deal of wear and tear. Another pecu- 
liarity of the French infautry is, the red 
trouser being always tucked into the gaiter 
on the line of march. This, toc, is a great 
help in walking, for nothing can be more 
annoying than the dangling leg of a loose 
trouser during a long day’s march.* In 
rear of the regular infantry, came the Zouaves, | 
then in succession the artillery, Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, hussars, spahis, and the various 
equipages militaires. What struck me most 
forcibly when witnessing the march of this | 


column, was the smallness of the amount of 
baggage, the completeness and compactness 
of all the auxiliaries, and the perfect order | 


| 
| 


with which every department was conducted. 
I had previously seen in India—and latterly 
have much oftener witnessed in the Crimea— 
how everything connected with the comforts, 
the feeding, and the general care of our 
men when in the field, was left to chance. 
When commanding in-Scinde, the late Sir 
Charles Napier endeavoured to organise a| 
baggage corps, and to introduce something | 
like order and regularity into the various de- 
partments which administer to the well-being | 
of the soldier when in the field ; but he did 
not take much by his move. He raised against 
himself a host of enemies ; who, in the long 
run, proved mighty to torment one of the 
best soldiers that ever wore the English | 
uniform. 

Of military mismanagement in the Crimea | 
we have all heard enough. Who that has| 
witnessed the scene, can ever forget the} 
crushing, crowding, confusion, and swearing 
exhibited amongst the followers, baggage, | 
and commissariat of an Indian army when | 
moving? The immense quantity of private | 
baggage allowed, the innumerable non-com- | 
batants in the shape of native private servants | 


Ve laugh at French troops for putting | 
yatch-coats to march and fight in ;| 


the coolest | 


and most pleasant garment for the weary | 
pedestrian, while his regular uniform is| 


| Arabs. 


ing within bounds, in declaring that the 
whole baggage of the two thousand men— 
starting into the desert upon a six months’ 
|campaign, and having to carry every neces- 
isary as well as every comfort of life with 
|them—was not equal to one half of what 
followed my own single regiment, when it 
took the field against the Sikhs in eighteen 
hundred and forty-five. 

But more surprising still, was the admir- 
rable order, regularity, and method which 
pervaded every department of the baggage. 
| When the column started in the morning, 
every mule was in its place, and marched 
close up to the rear of the troops, The 
consequence was, that when we got into the 
jenemy’s country, a very small body of 
soldiers sufficed to protect it against the 
On the line of march every mule 
kept its place ; and, if wanted in a hurry, 
could be found instantly. The difference 


| 


| between this orderly proceeding and the con- 


fusion that exists among the camels, bullocks, 


| carts and drivers appointed to carry military 


baggage in India, led me to make some 
inquiries on the subject. I found that 
each military division of the French army 


has attached to it three companies of 


| equipages militaires ; two of these companies 


being composed of men to lead, look after, 
and if necessary defend against the enemy, 
the baggage mules ; the third company being 
composed of mounted men, some of whom act 
as postilions; while others guard and keep in 
order the various carts, waggons, and ambu- 
lances on the march. With our division there 
were rather more than four hundred mules, in- 
cluding the spare animals and those destined 
to carry the sick and wounded. The equipages 


| militaires are commanded by officers of various 


ranks, who have under them subalterns and 
other subordinates. These gentlemen take as 
much pride in the condition of their mules, 
and the regularity and order kept by the 


| baggage on the line of march, as any captain 


of our Life Guards takes in the general 
appearance of his men and horses at a review 
in Hyde Park. This appreciation of work, be 
it ever so humble, is a most remarkable and 
striking characteristic of the French service, 
In our own army we are too apt to look down 
upon the commissariat, aud other adminis- 
trative departments connected with our 
troops. Unless an officer or soldier belongs 





with their families and their followers, is| to the fighting portion of the forces, we regard 
fabnious. I remember, in eighteen hun-|him asa being who has a questionable right 
dred and thirty-eight—nine, during Sir John | to wear uniform. No such preposterous non- 

areas ——| sense is to be found among the French. Who 


—_ See “Ingularities,” volume the Thirteenth, } age the A . . 
First. n “y i does not recoil with horror on reading descrip- 
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tions of the retreat from Cabool? Yet, had | kept playing from time to time, so that in the 
a tithe of the order and regularity main-| course of each morning’s march we were sel- 
tained among the French military baggage | dom more than a quarter of an hour without 
animals been enforced among our Indian} music. 
ware, a large portion of the Cabool army| One hour after the start from camp, a halt 
would have made their way in safety to Jel-| was invariably directed. The men piled their 
lalabad, where General Sale was waiting for | arms, fell out of the ranks, lighted their pipes, 
them. | munched the loaves of bread, or the pieces of 
Half an hour before dawn, the first notes | biscuit in their havresacks; and, if they had 
of a bugle are heard from the tent of the| money, or credit, obtained a small—ve 
chef-d’-Gtat-major ; and, five minutes after, | small—glass of brandy from one of the vivan- 
all the drums in camp begin a noise enough | diéres ; who, also, had bt-mules, from which 
to awaken the dead. Before leaving the | they supplied the officers with snacks, and— 
ground, each soldier is furnished with a cup | although the halt only lasted twenty minutes 
of excellent black coffee (that is to say, coffee |—even prepared small cups of hot coffee. 
without milk) ; and, in half an hour, all the | Officers then lighted their cigars or pipes, and 
small tents d’abri are strack, packed on the | chatted in groups until the drums summoned 
men’s shoulders, the baggage animals loaded, | them to their posts, when the bands struck up, 
the men in their places, and the word |and we were once more onthe tramp, greatly 
Mar-r-r-r-r-ch given, with that peculiar pro-| refreshed by our brief rest. 
longed sounding of the letter r, which every| Although considered no mean pedestrian, 
French officer adopts when shouting the word | either on a Scotch moor, or in an Indian 
of command. | jungle, I found myself no match at marching 
The moment the troops move off, the band! with the regimental infantry officers of the 
of the leading regiment strikes up, and plays | French army. They never ride on the line of 
a lively military march for a half a mile or so.| march, as is almost the invariable rule in 
When the musicians are tired the corps of|India. With the cloak rolled up, savage 
drummers (the French have no fifers) begins | fashion, and slung over the left shoulder, 
its rub-adub, and works away in right good | these gentlemen trudge along by the side of 
earnest, while the column gets over another | their men ; field-officers alone being mounted. 
mile or so. | The French say, and not without some reason, 
The regimental bands of the French army |that captains and subalterns should show 
are admirably managed. In Algeria they|those under their command an example in 
are as well kept up—the musicians quite as | bearing fatigue. 
numerous, the music is as well played, the! At the end of the second hour’s march 
instruments are as good, and the band-masters | another halt was called ; but, this time, only 
as excellent—as if the regiment were sta-/for five minutes; when off we went again. 
tioned in Paris. In our own army, government | By the time three hours had passed, the sun 
merely provides the men for the band ; the | was generally pretty high, and very hot. I 
expense of teaching them, of their instru-|can say with truth, that I never felt the 
ments, of their clothing, and their extra pay, | effects of heat upon the head during a march 
falling entirely on the officers. To such | in India, as I have in the interior of Algiers ; 
gentlemen as have nothing but their pay to! yet the Frenchmen, officers and soldiers, 
depend upon, this is a heavy tax ; but it is | never appeared to feel it in the least. Occa- 
part of the magnificent How not to do it, of| sionally, a mule carrying the cacolets (a sort 
the long line of Barnacles. Moreover, an/of arm-chair slung on each side of a mule, 
English regiment is only allowed to employ | which thus carries a couple of sick men), were 
one sergeaut and fourteen privates as musi-| sent for from the rear, and a soldier, dead- 
cians; so that in case of three or four hap-| beat from heat or fatigue, was placed upon 
a to fall sick, or of the player of a|it. This, however, was quite an exceptionable 
eading instrument dying, the whole band is| case, and no man ever fell out during a morn- 
for the time useless. In a French corps, the |ing’s march ; which, although it would have 
musicians number between forty and fifty ; | sent half an English battalion into hospital, 


the entire expense of the establishment being 
borne by the government. The Chef de Music, | 
or band-master, is invariably a gentleman of| 
considerable musical attainment, who ranks 
as a sub-lieutenant in the regiment. Nor 
can the expense of these military bands be 
considered as money wasted. The cheering 
effects of the music on the men, and the 





manner in which it seems to make them forget 
their troubles and hardships during active 
field service, must be witnessed before it can 
be fully appreciated. We had two bands with 
our column, one belonging to the infantry, 
and one to the hussars. One or other of these | 


never appeared to affect these tough little 
Frenchmen in the least. For this there must 
be a cause, or rather more than one cause ; 
and, from the experiences of nearly twenty 
years in our own service, I am led to the fol- 
lowing conclusions ; 

The French dress their troops for service 
and for use: not for parade or show. It 
is true that the French soldier carries a great 
weight about him ; but the articles with which 
he is loaded tend more or less to his com- 
fort in the camp. He knows this, and never 
dreams of complaining. The tent d’abri, or 
small kind of gipsy-tent, is carried among 
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three men. It is pitched in five minutes, and 
serves every purpose of protection against 
either night air, sun, or moderate rain. Then, 
again, the French soldier's bill-hook, axe, and 
spade, serve to dig trenches round his tent in 
bad weather, and help to provide him with 
fire-wood wherewith to cook his food. In other 
respects his health is looked after, although he 
ismost carefully taught to depend upon his own 
good sensz, and his own exertions, less than 
upon what his superiors or the commissariat 
can do for him. He is a very much less help- 
less being than his English comrade, and his 
officers have consequently far less—indeed, I 
may say, none—of the fiddle-faddle work in 
camp, billets or quarters, which is an- 
noying to our captains and subalterns, and 
worrying to our men. An English soldier 
is everlastingly being inspected by some 
person or other. The corporal of his squad 
inspects him and his food to see that one 
is fitly dressed to sit down to dinner, and 
the other fitly cooked to be wholesome. Then 
the orderly sergeant inspects the whole com- 
pany—men and dinners, Afterthatthe orderly 
officer inspects the meal of the whole corps, 
and finally the captain of the day has his turn 
of inspecting the messing of the regiment. 
In many corps, by way of adding to the 
comforts of the Sunday dinners, each of the 
two majors inspects the meals of half the 
regiment, whilst the colonel inspects all round 
the barracks of the regiment. Judge what 
comfort the poor soldier must have with his 
dinner, after all this formal worry and bother 
is over! The French have none of this. ,The 
men are taught to rely on themselves, to 
cook their own dinner in comfort and as weil 
as circumstances will allow, and the con- 

mences are, that off parade themselves 
and their officers are much less worried 
about trifles than is the case in the English 
arm - 

Another circumstance which tends much to 
render the French soldier hardy, and which is 
certainly of the greatest service to him ina 
climate like that of Algeria, is his temperance. 
During a service of fifteen years in India, few 
men exposed themselves more to the sun in 
following field sports than myself, and I never 
had a day’s sickness which could be attributed 
to that pursuit. Judging from myself, and from 
others who have at various times been my 
companions in the army, I attribute the im- 
punity with which I braved the effects of heat 
entirely to my never tasting spirits. The 
French soldier certainly takes his petit verre 
once or twice in the day; but, to this day, 
in India, a soldier's daily allowance of Bengal 
rum or arrack, when on the line of march, 
would more than three parts fill an ordinary 
dinner tumbler. This too of a spirit com- 

ared with which the most fiery compounds 
of the lowest London public-house is as mild 
as milk. If any one doubts what effect this 
diurnal dose of spirits would have upon men 
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tropical sun, let him try the experiment in 
London during the dog-days. 

Another reason in my mind for the health 
of French troops in the field, is the compara- 
tively few men who constitute each mess, 
and the excellence of their cookery. 

The distance we got over each day, varied 
from twelve to eighteen English miles, and 
the time occupied was from fuur to six hours, 
Sometimes, to get over long tracts of country 
where there was no water, we had night 
marches, which I shall describe by-and-by. 
As a general rule we arrived at the new 
encamping-ground about eleven o'clock, and 
always found that the place had been 
marked out previously by an officer of the 
état-major ; who, with his mounted orderlies 
and is Arab guides, had preceded the troops 
by a couple of hours. Once arrived, camp- 
guards were immediately formed, with care ; 
with equal care whether we werenearan enemy 
or not. Here, too,—although to civilians this 
may appear a matter of no moment—the 
French exhibit their forethought, and the 
care they take of their men without appear- 
ing to do so. In the English service the men 
for guard are taken indiscriminately from 
the ten, twelve, or fourteen companies which 
compose the regiment—so many from each 
company—so that their rations and dinners 
have to be brought to them from so many 
different parts of the corps; in the French 
army a whole company goes on guard 
together. Thus, not only cau the men carry 
on their cooking as usual, but the officers and 
sergeants go on duty with their own men, 
and have thus much better opportunities of 
knowing what each soldier is capable of per- 
forming, and how each one may be entrusted 
to guard a post of danger. 

The troops pitched their camp with mar- 
vellous celerity. I am within the mark when 
I say that in ten minutes after our halt every 
tent was ready, and that in another quarter of 
an hour, the cooking-pots were in full operation. 
The camp-kitchens which the soldiers dug in 
the ground, were most ingenious contrivances, 
both to economise fuel and to prevent the 
wind getting at the fire. One hour after 
the camp was formed, the drum sounded for 
breakfast. A great wonder to me—who had 
long been accustomed to see our own soldiers 
devour their ill-dressed, half-raw food—wuas 
the savoury messes which the French soldiers 
managed to produce, with very slight means. 
The meat served out to them was almost 
invariably mutton ; beef being rare in the 
north of Africa. By mixing with their meat 
a large portion of bread or biscuit, and 
pepper, salt, and vegetables when procurable, 
they managed to produce a most savoury 
dish, . 

The march being over, the men were 
left almost entirely to themselves. There 
was none of that everlasting looking after 
them which is so wearing to all ranks in 


called upon to endure great fatigue under a:the English serviee. Among the French 
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officers camp-life was by no means an un- 
pleasant existence. There is no regimental 
mess amongst the officers as with us; each 
individual being left to feed himself as best 
suits his inclination or his pocket. Different 
ranks never mix together at the dinner-tabie ; 
and, in camp, the general rule seemed to be 
for half-a-dozen subalterns or as many cap- 
tains to form a mess. The superior officers 
kept to themselves, and those of the same 
regiment in most instances took their meals 
together. To me, these small re-unions 
were particularly pleasant and the simple 
inexpensive manner in which all the 
officers lived—while everything they had 
wag particularly good of its kind—was much 
more agreeable than the military messes of 
our own service. The dinner hour was 
shortly after dusk. Between the two meals 
some few officers generally left the camp in 
search of sport! but the majority appeared 
to have their time fully taken up in study. 
They all kept official journals of the country 
we marched through, and they planned or 
drew out maps and routes as they went along. 
These pursuits are somehow connected with 
their future advancement in the service ; 
although I cannot remember in what way. 
I know that any officer who wants to get on 
in the French army, must furnish his supe- 
—_ with proof that his eyes are not always 
shut. 

And I know that his profession is his 

ride and his business on this earth—not a 

re, to be escaped from, and given the go-by 


About three weeks after starting upon our 
expedition, I had an opportunity of seeing a 
skirmish between French troops and the 
Arabs, or Bedouins, The general having 
received information that a hostile tribe had 
attacked the tents of a chief whose followers 
were tributary to the French government 
and had driven off their flocks, de- 
tached two squadrons of Chasseurs 
d’Atrique in pursuit. 1 asked permission to 
accompany the party, and leave was freely 
granted. The enemy was said to be thirty 
leagues, or ninety miles, ahead of us, and to 
be rapidly making their way to the far-off 
desert. Within an hour from the time the 
erder had been given, the detachment was 
ready. It started from the camp without 
tents of any kind, with no baggage animals 
beyond what were absolutely necessary to 
carry food for the men, and which were all 
80 lightly laden as to be able to keep up with 
the cavalry. The latter numbered two hun- 
dred, all of whom were Frenchmen. Hitherto, 
I had always considered the irregular horse- 
men of Hindustan the finest light cavalry in 
the world for such expeditions, but I was 
soon convinced that the Chasseurs d’ Afrique 
were much superior in all the best qualifica- 
tions for light troops to any I had yet 
seen. 

Never in my life did I see such soldiers as 
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these to endure fatigue, heat, hunger, thirst ; 
while taking the greatest possible care of 
their horses, and keeping themselves merry, 
and in good health. We started at sunset; 
and, by sunrise the next morning, had 
got over eighty miles of ground. Here we 
halted at some wells, watered and fed the 
horses, let the men cook and eat a meal, and 
started again so as to overtake the Arabs 
when they halted for their mid-day rest. On 
approaching their tents, we found the whole 
tribe ready to give battle, rather than relin- 
quish their ill-gotten wealth of goats, sheep, 
mares and horses, The skirmishers of our 
party were fired upon; and the enemy, 
numbering rather more than double 
our number, came forward with shouts of 
defiance. There was no help for it but 
to shed blood. As the robbers kept in 
small parties of threes and fours, and were 
greatly scattered over the plain, a charge en 
masse of our two squadrons would have been 
absurd. The Chasseurs d’Afrique are armed 
with swords, pistols, and long light carbines, 
which they carry slung behind their backs, 
It was with the last weapon that the ad- 
vanced half squadron—detached as_ skir- 
mishers—commenced the fight, and the exe- 
cution they did with their fire-arms from 
horseback surprised me, It was, at first, 
a battle of mounted sharpshooters against 
the same description of troops. The 
bravado and daring of the enemy reminded 
me forcibly of the Affghans. In a very 
short time the Arabs began to diminish con- 
siderably, and we could see many making 
off slowly to the rear badly wounded, 
Gradually they began to draw more together, 
and at last nearly a hundred and fifty horse- 
men were assembled in a body. The officer 
commanding our party seized the proper 
moment, and with his reserve squadron 
charged at the enemy. A hand to hand 
fight ensued, but was over in ten minutes; 
the Arabs taking flight in all directions. The 
chasseurs pursued them for some distance, 
until recalled by repeated sounds of the 
trumpet; when the whole force was mus- 
tered, and it was found that we had lost 
six troopers killed, besides about a 
dozen wounded; the Arabs having left 
twenty dead, and some fifty prisoners in our 
hands. 

These prisoners were bold, daring fellows, 
The sheep, camels, and horses which they had 
earried off, were recovered very near the 
spot where the fight had taken place, and 
were made over to a party of their rightful 
owners who had accompanied us in our hasty 
march from the main column. The plun- 
derers had neither women nor children 
with their party; having left them at-a 
place of safety many miles off. The wounded 
were well looked after by the medical officers; 
and, after a halt of four-and-twenty hours, 
the troops were once more ready to take the 
road. Upon leaving the head-quarters of the 
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division two or three days previously, we had |storm came on. Our Arab guides, as well 
moved off at nearly a right angle from the as the French officers who had any ex- 
intended route of the larger body of troops.| perience in the country, declared that there 
The latter had, meantime, pushed on/| was every indication of the bad weather last- 
by forced marches, to prevent certain dis-|ing some time, and advised'the commanding 
turbances amongst the tribes ; so that, when | officer to shelter his horses in the way best cal- 
our work with the marauding party was | culated to protect them against wind and rain, 
over, we were at a distance of two|The quickness and systematic manner in 
hundfed and fifty miles from where it was| which the men commenced, under directions 
‘supposed the general’s camp would be found.|from their officers, to dig out temporary 
We moved at the rate of fifty miles a-day, | stables—if what did duty as such can be called 
and in five days rejoined the column. This, | by that name—was, what an American would 
together with our previous march, made | call “aecaution.” During the last few months 
about three hundred and thirty miles. In-| I have often thought it would have been well 
cluding a halt of twenty-four hours, the | if some of our cavalry generals had received 
distance was performed in seven days ; yet we |a few lessons from these French dragoons 
returned to camp with only one sore back | before taking commands in the Crimea. The 
among the two hundred horses, and not a|commencement of the undertaking was mark- 
single man or beast on the sick-list, except | ing out in white lines the length and breadth 
such as had been wounded by the enemy. | of the intended pits in which the horses were 

When this statement is compared with the|to be placed. This was done in about an 


condition in which our cavalry returned to 
Lord Raglan’s head-quarters after Lord Car- 
digan’s reconnaissance into the Dobrudschka, 
it will appear incredible that such different 
results could ensue from two somewhat si- 
milar trials of strength onthe part of European 
dragoons. But the fact is, as Jacop Omnium 
has stated it to be, we have really no English 
light cavalry. The Chasseurs d’ Afrique are not 
better mounted, nor are they better horsemen 
than our own men; but they are very much 
lighter, and are furnished with nothing that 


is not absolutely necessary for their efficiency. 
With saddle, bridle, and all other accoutre- 
ments and arms, they weigh on an average 
fourteen stone English measurement ; whereas 
the regiment of light dragoons with which I 
served through three campaigns in India, 
averaged in marching order very nearly 


nineteen stone. When this enormous dif- 
ference is taken into consideration, all wonder 
must cease if our cavalry are found to fail 
in efliciency when sent upon active service. 
The Chasseurs d’ Afrique I look upon as almost 
the beau-ideal of light cavalry. 

Shortly after we rejoined the head-quarters 
of the column, an example of how horses 
can be protected in wet weather, when in 
the field, was practically illustrated by the 
French cavalry. Owing to some information 
respecting the movements of certain tribes, 
it became necessary for the general to make 
a detour into the hills with the whole of his 
infantry : leaving the cavalry—eight hundred 
in number—to guard a pass or entrance into 
a plain, so as to cut off the retreat of the 
enemy, should they be driven in that diree- 
tion, Expecting to witness some fighting in 
the plain, I remained with the cavalry ; 
although it was considered certain that our 
portion of the force would not have to move 
from their pickets for a week or ten days, as 
it would take the infantry at least that time 
to effect the object for which they went into 
the mountains. 

The very day after the general left us, a 


hour. Then the men began in earnest to 
dig as if making the foundations for a street 
of houses. In twelve or fourteen hours every 
horse in the detachment was well protected 
against the weather. The animals stood in 
a space sunk some three feet below the level 
of the ground, which was sloped as well as 
drained, so that it would retain no water, 
The spare earth turned up from these 
places was plastered into a rude wall to 
windward ; so that the horses were protected 
up to their chests from the weather, although 
there was neither the time nor the materials 
to cover them in overhead, The precaution 
had not been taken in vain ; for a more fear- 
ful storm than that which burst over our 
heads before the job was over, or a more 
lasting soaking rain than that which then com- 
menced and continued for four days, it was 
never my fate to encounter. Had the horses 
been left unprotected, they would have all 
broken away. As it was, when the bad 
weather came to an end, they were one and 
all in as good condition as if they had just 
come out of the best stables in France. 

The enemy which the infantry portion of 
our column had hoped to drive out upon the 
plain from their mountain fastness, proved 
too cunning for the general. They escaped, 
and never came near the cavalry which was 
waiting to give them a reception. The con- 
sequence was, that we who had been wait- 
ing for some days at the mouth of the pass, 
received an order to make a detour, and 
rejoin the head-quarters of the column at a 
place some thirty or forty miles off. This 
was accomplished without delay, and in the 
course of two days after leaving the place 
where our temporary stables had been dug 
out, we rejoined the general and the force 
under his command, 

Here began a portion of the expedition 
which I enjoyed excessively. The main body 
of the troops only moved camp, while small 
parties of oneandtwo hundred men were absent 
oceasionally to collect tribute from the tribes, 
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So far as I could judge, the imposts did not | 
appear severe, nor were harsh measures used 
to collect them. For many miles around our 
camp, the Arabs were all friendly to the 
French, and this gave many of us an opportu- 
nity of enjoying the sports of the field. As 
a general rule, however, French officers are | 
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of their number were speedily placed hors de 
combat. Every man who attempted to get 
over the wall was killed on the spot; and 
the remainder of the party began to show 
symptoms of hesitation. Perceiving this, 
a young sergeant turned round to his 
comrades and said, “Take me upon your 





seldom sportsmen. 'shoulders, and throw me over the wall; I 

At length the whole force was ordered toj shall be killed, but the rest of the men will 
march against a fort,in which a rebellious| scramble after me somehow, in spite of the 
Arab chief bad shut himself up, bidding de-| bullets.” This, after some remonstrance was 
fiance to the French authorities. As it was|}done. The man was thrown over; and, in 
important to surprise the enemy, we started | less time than it takes to write these lines, 
at sunset, and had invested the place by day-| his companions followed him in, and held 
light. Expecting to find merely a small | possession of the place. Strange to say, the 
village, with perhaps loop-holed walls, I was|sergeant—a volunteer of respectable family 
much surprised to see a town of considerable | —although severely wounded, was not killed. 
size, with a strong mud wall, and with out-|Some six months after this event I heard 
works to defend the angles. The Arabs, how-| that he had been immediately promoted, and 





ever, appear to resemble Asiatics in some | 
points ; one of which is invariably to over- 
look some weak point in the construction of| 
their forts. With a soldier's eye, the general | 
commanding at once saw that a hill in the 
immediate vicinity of the town, would give 
him the command of the whole place. After 
the men had breakfasted, an assault was 
ordered on this spot, and carried by a coup 
de main; the party of the enemy who 
defended it making good their retreat 
to the town. Seeing, too late, the intentions 
of the French, the Arab chief came out 
to give us battle; and, as the greater part 
of our force was engaged in watching the 
other side of the town, and as the general 
had only sent some three hundred men up the 
hill, the French were at first both outflanked 
and outnumbered. They stood their ground 
well, and fought manfully; but the Arabs 





pressed on them very hard, and their losses 
began to be serious. While this was going 
on up the hill, I was witness of several 
hand-to-hand fights in various parts of tlie 
field, and certainly, whatever other troops 
may be, French soldiers are not wanting in | 
courage or daring. Every man among them 
appears to have visions of the legion of honour 
before his eyes; and, in battle he does his 
utmost to obtain it. Still, on occasions 
where perfect order, great silence, and most 
implicit obedience are required, I would 
rather command English than French 
troops. 

During the fight on the hill, I wit- 
nessed a remarkable act of self-devotion 
on the part of a sergeant of Zouaves. 
The enemy held a small redoubt, to take 
which became of vital importance to the 
French. The enclosure was a loop-holed 
wall about seven feet high, from inside of 
which, some forty or fifty Arabs shot down 
the French as fast as they could Joad and fire. 
A hundred men of the Zouaves were or- 
dered to assault the place. They attempted 
three times to do so; but failed each time. 
Their captain was killed, and both their 
other officers wounded ; while nearly a third 


had also had the cross of the legion of ho- 
nour conferred upon him. I wonder what 
would have become of such a sergeant in 
England ! 

After the fighting before the walls of the 
place had lasted several hours, it was soon 
evident that the discipline and valour of the 
French would prevail. ‘The enemy managed 
early in the day to get their women and chil- 
dren sent off; and, finding themselves beset 
on all sides, vacated the place under cover 
of the night. The route they had taken into 
the mountains was totally inaccessible for 
cavalry, and our infantry were too much 
fatigued with their long march and subse- 
quent hours of fighting to follow. A few 
prisoners were made, but there were no 
men of any importance among them, 

Some days after this aflair, I received 
letters from England which obliged me to 
hasten my return lome. An escort of 
Chasseurs d’Afrique happened to be returning 
towards Constantine, so I took advantage of 
the protection thus afforded me, and set off 
on my return. I left the French camp with 
a heavy heart, for I was truly sorry to part 
from men with whom I had passed many 
pleasant months, and from whom I had re- 
ceived much kindness, Few Englishmen have 
had my opportunities of seeing French troops 
in the field, and of belonging, as it were, for 
the time, to their own corps. 

Unless a great deal has been of late 
months written and spoken in vain (which 
is lamentably probable), we ought to be 
on the eve of great changes in our own 
army. We have, near at hand, an excellent 
model by which to fashiou any such altera- 
tions; and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that our alliance with France may pave the 
way for introducing into the service many 
alterations of which we stand vitally in 
need. It is true that we always learn some- 
thing in each campaign, but would it not 
be better, if, having bought our experience 
at a very large price, we kept it by us instead 
of invariably throwing it away? I may be 
wrong, but it'seems to me, that if a year hence 
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we were—which God forbid !—to engage in 
another war, it would be the old story of the 
Crimea in eighteen hundred and fifty-four 
and fifty-five over again. We do not appear 
to me, to be one iota more advanced in the 
very first principles of military organisation 
than we were ten years ago. It is but 
a month ago since a Royal Commission, with a 
noble duke at its head, was gravely ordered 
to inquire whether promoting officers because 
they are rich, and preventing those who are 
poor from rising in the army, is, or is not, of 
advantage to the service ! 





THE SCATTERING OF SEED. 


Curious and remarkable facts, not so 
fallacious as Pitt thought them when applied 
to social subjects, have been gathered by 
naturalists and travellers about the way in 
which vegetation is continued and extended. 
Nature multiplies her stock of plants most 
commonly by seeds. Many which the gar- 
dener propagates only by cuttings and layers 
in their free state follow the usual method ; 
some, like the lily of the valley, extend their 
dominion by creepers under the soil ; others, 
like the verbena, by throwing out long shoots 
which produce roots at their joints. There 
is also, as most of our readers know, the 
singular mode of increase adopted by the 
Indian fig-tree. When sufficiently grown 
the branches let down fibres, which swing 
about freely in the breeze until they reach 
the ground, where they take root, and grow 
into thick pillars, which support the branches 
in their further growth. An Armenian 
merchant at Madras is said to have had one 
of these trees in his garden with thirty-eight 
stems firmly rooted in the ground, some of 
them nearly four feet thick and from thirty 
to fifty feet in height. So 

daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade. 
Some of the aged fig-trees of India, are said 
to cover as much as two acres of ground by 
the simple extension of branches, and regi- 
ments of soldiers have taken refuge under 
the shadow of a single tree. 

In a seed, the mysterious origin of growth 
is a little morsel which, in its earliest hours 
of expansion, feeds upon the rest and greater 
portion of the seed ; until it has shot forth 
a rootlet to gather for it nourishment out of 
the soil. Some seeds are very delicate, and 
will not live unless nursed in the warm 
bosom of the earth soon after separation from 
the mother plant. The germs of coffee, 
roses, laurels, and myrtles must be sown 
soon after gathering ; and acorns brought 
from America are sown on board ship to 
save their life. Even hardy seeds generally 
seem to find in the ground the safest place 
of deposit. The self-sown mignonette, and 
many other garden flowers, come up much 
stronger in cue season than the mignonette 
we take so much pains to sow, as we think, 
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at the right time and in the proper way. 
Many garden beds would bring forth flowers 
in abundance if let alone, after having been 
once stocked with plants. 

Of the greater number of seeds, it is to be 
said, however, that they are hardy and 
tenacious of life to a miracle. Gérardin 
speaks of a bag of seed of the sensitive plant 
brought to the Jardin des Plantes upwards 
of sixty years ago, which even now supplies 
good plants whenever it is used. Horne, the 
eminent naturalist, says that he found grains 
of corn which had been thrashed a hundred 
and forty years before, in possession of their 
living powers. Still more remarkable cases 
have been mentioned by others. M. Thouin 
sowed seeds of the climbing mimosa which 
he found under the roots of an old chesnut at 
Paris, and they germinated. Dr. Lindley 
speaks of finding raspberry seeds in a barrow, 
in company with a skeleton, with which coins 
of Hadrian’s reign had been buried, yet this 
seed, which the testimony of the money 
proved to be sixteen hundred years old, had 
not lost its vitality. No doubt invariable 
temperature, freedom from damp, and the 
absence of the vital element of the air, was 
the cause of such extraordinary preservation 
in a dormant state. Under ordinary circum- 
stances seeds have to put up with much 
rough treatment and exposure. Many are 
lost, and for such losses the supply leaves 
ample margin. The majestic Araucaria of 
Patagonia bears at the tips of its branches 
twenty or thirty fruits of one tree, and each 
fruit contains about three hundred kernels. 
Except by scattered families of the savage 
natives who are mainly supported by these 
fruits alone, and prize them so much as to 
forego political quarrels that they may be 
gathered, the country of the Araucaria is 
almost untrodden by man, and left to itself 
it has formed, according to the interesting 
account of Dr. Poeppig, immense forests, ex- 
tending north and south for eight hundred 
miles. One of our own thistles is so prolific, 
that a single plant would by the second year 
be the progenitor of about five hundred and 
eighty millions of plants, if all the seeds were 
to strike root, 

Some waste of material arises from the 
changeableness of seasons, or the unsuit- 
ableness of the spot upon which the seed 
happens to fall. Great is the care taken 
in bringing the seed to perfection, the 
most beautiful flower and delicious fruit 
are merely ministers to the necessities of the 
seed, and the microscope especially shows 
that the whole strength and powers of the 
plant are devoted to this one great object of 
perpetuation; but this exceeding care appears 
to end with the perfection of the germ. Some 
few tribes of plants are exceptions to this 
rule. The ivy-leaved toad-flax, the sow- 
bread or cyclamen, the subterraneous clover, 
and some others, carefully bury their seeds. 
The pretty cyclamen—common at gardeners’ 
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stalls in } in the early spring—is a favourite| vibratory mo early spring—is a favourite 
flower, and its curious appearance with face 
turned to the mould, and rosy petals bent 
back that their beauty’ may not be altogether 
lost, is entirely owing to the habit’ of carry- 
ing the seeds to the ground. The clover, as 
the time of planting approaches, surrounds 
the seed-vessel with spiny projections, which 
protect the germs while digging their way 
down into the soil. Many seeds when ripe 
simply escape from the vessel in which they 
were born, and fall to the ground, and this 
is done so quietly by some as to make it 
not an easy matter to collect them. We all 
know how frequently mignonctte seed 
escapes ; the little bell in which the seeds are 
contained permitting them to fall as they are 
perfected, 

The distribution of such seeds must 
be over a small space, unless they be taken 
from place to place by any accidental pro- 
cess, But there are, again, plants which 
distribute their seeds by mechanical force. 
The balsam and touch-me-not will, in this 
way cast their little seed many feet around. 
If the ripe pods of the touch-me-not be 
touched with the finger it will almost always 
fire a discharge of seed against the enemy. 
Those seeds which will bear soaking are 
frequently distributed by streams ; land is 
continually being washed away from river 
banks or shores and thrown up again 
elsewhere. Thus Humboldt speaks of seeds, 
which must have been born by plants and 
trees in Jamaica and Cuba, appearing on the 
shores of the Hebrides. Bees and other 
insects do much planting. Sheep also, and 
other woolly animals collect seed as they go, 
and carry it about ; in this way the seeds of 
agrimony are disseminated. But man is the 
chief planter; not to mention the roots and 
herbs which he has brought from afar for his 
daily food, the common groundsel which now 
comes up ‘everywhere was brought from Asia 
with grain ; and the Canadian fleabane, which 
is now to be seen all over France, Germany, 
Holland and Italy, was brought over from 
America and planted about a hundred years 
ago in Paris. Sea-weeds propagate their 
species in an extraordinary manner ; indeed, 
they assume the character of animals rather 
than plants. Thanks to the beautiful aqua- 
rium, which is beginning to be popular, we 

may know more about water-weeds, but 
as yet they are little understood. They 
deserve careful attention; for not only 
do these useful things revivify the sea 
by pouring forth bubbles of vital air, but 
they supply man with dyes, with manure 
which gives the blessing of fertility to the 
_ heath-land, and with useful salts. 

hey supply the physician with a potent 
medicine, and even give us food in a few 
wholesome forms. In the sea-weeds we 
have the seeds crowded in cells on the 
tough leaf of the plant. They are very 
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vibratory motion when the little germs are 
about leaving home. In due time the cell 
bursts, and forth pours a future population— 
each seed with its moving hairs employed in 
rowing them away to a fit place of rest, An 
old observer who watched all this in a few 
weeds placed in a glass vessel for the purpose, 
remarks that the sudden emptying of the 
bags of seed causes a great commotion of the 
water in their neighbourhood; and the 
departure of the flocks appears to take place 
at fixed periods, generally betimes in the 
morning: one sea-weed choosing the hour of 
eight : another, daybreak. 

One important agent in the sowing and 
distribution of seed is, of course, the wind ; 
and those seeds which are intended to be 
blown abroad are either sufficiently light in 
themselves, or are assisted by a flying appa- 
ratus. We all understand how the seed is 
scattered from the feathery ball of the dande- 
lion. This plant, excellent as salad, useful in 
medicine, and so much esteemed that people 
roast its roots as a substitute for coffee, is one 
of many which supply their seeds with an 
arrangement of feathery hairs, In all these, 
when the seeds are ripe, the case in which 
they are packed becomes exposed, releases its 
grasp of them, and yields them up to every 
passing breath. The cotton grass is sup- 
plied with so much of this feathery mate- 
rial as to give a character to the fields in 
which it grows. Mrs. 8. C. Hall said she 
saw scores of bogs in Ireland looking like 
fields of snow, from the immense quantity of 
cotton-grass-down with which they were 
covered. Hedges in which travellers’ joy is 
abundant, have a beautiful appearance at 
seed-time, owing to the silvery plume which 
appears on the fruit. There is one plant— 
the rose of Jericho—perfectly unique in its 
way of planting by the agency of wind. It 
grows in the driest deserts, When the seed 
is ripe, the branches wither and coil up into 
a ball ; then, as the root has little hold of the 
ground, the wind easily tears it up and rolls 
it along until a moist spot is reached ; the 
branches then unfurl, and, by this unfurling 
motion, are stopped ; the ‘seed-vessel bursts, 
and the germs are thus deposited where they 
can grow. 

An immense number of seeds need none of 
these contrivances to help them on their way ; 
their lightness and minuteness is asto- 
nishing. The spores of ferns are mere dust, 
those of the club-moss are but the eighteen 
thousandth of an inch in thickness. The 
toadstool family is still more notable for its 
small spores, and the immense numbers in 
which they are found in one plant. Fries tells 
us he counted—by a microscopic calculation 
—in a single fungus ten millions of spores, 
and they were so “small as to form a mere 
cloud when stirred into the air. These lichens, 
mosses, and fungi, constituting the lower 
orders of vegetable ‘society, seem in an espe- 


bute, and surrounded by hair gifted with! cial manner ‘capable of universal distribution. 
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The first vegetation which covers a volcanic 
mass, or a coral island, is composed of these 
lowest forms ; Melville Island is yet in greater 
part covered by mosses—and Captain Ross in 
his South Polar voyage, noticed a dreary island, 


called by him New South Shetland, marked | 


with patches of mosses, struggling for exis- 
tence. They will grow where no other vege- 


tation can exist, and when they die they lay | 


the foundation of that good vegetable soil in 


which, in a succession of epochs, higher and | 


more beautiful forms of vegetable life may find 
suitable support. 
lightness of these precious seeds, it is not 
difficult to understand how they may travel 
in currents of air many leagues over land and 
water before they settle. On the twenty- 
ninth of August, eighteen hundred and 
thirty, a lichen suddenly appeared among a 

lantation of pines in the neighbourhood of 
te ey covering the leaves on the side next 
the wind only ; and at another time the sails 
of a ship at sea, near Stockholm, were in an 
instant covered also with a kind of lichen. 
This appearance—only to be explained on 
the supposition that the minute germs came 
floating invisibly upon the breeze—is said to 
be common in Persia, Armenia, and Tartary, 
where the people eagerly eat such lichens, 
saying that they come from heaven. If we 
venture fora moment to imagine the inex- 


pressible number of spores which a year’s 
growth must give to the world, it is not too 
much to say that they must be everywhere, 
and from their size penetrate into every 
place ; even the stomachs and other parts of 


animals. This circumstance has been made 
the ground of a belief that the cholera might 
be attributable to the inhaling of fungi, the 
offspring of cesspools and other putrefying 
masses. So various are opinions on the 
origin and cause of that epidemic, that it is 
impossible to speak confidently on any one 
suggestion respecting it ; but it is a matter of 
fact that, on the last occasion of that disease 
appearing among us, an immense quantity 
of microscopic fungi were found in the air. 
If they were like many of the larger exam- 
ples of the order, extremely poisonous, it at 
least admits of being suggested, that those 
living in places where dense clouds were 
present, being in a state of body unable to 
resist their deleterious action, died from 
a form of poisoning. Mouldiness—the common 
term for minute fungous growth—is often 
found in such strange places as only the 
general and invisible dissemination of their 
spores can explain. Pots of jam and other 
domestic articles which the housewife most 
carefully ties up, often become the tracts 
upon which enormous forests of little fungi 
grow. They will crow also on the back of 
the gold-fish, and indicate its speedy death. 
Deslongchamps found mouldiness even in the 
air-cells of the eider duck. 

It may create surprise that confusion does 
not follow from the planting of nature in 
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this lavish manner. If seeds are so scat- 
| tered and spread, how is it that everything 
is not trying to grow everywhere, so that 
nothing could grow anywhere? The reason 
is, that each plant thrives subject to its own 
conditions of soil, heat, and moisture. The 
| coltsfoot is a sign of clayey soil, the orchis of 
ia light one; the fern loves the damp, but a 
little too much moisture destroys the cactus. 
|The latter is a grateful vegetation on hard, 
barren places in the tropics, as the rockrose 
and stonecrop are elsewhere. Rhododen- 
drons and heaths like only the softest heath- 
mould. Every plant requires also a spot 
suited to the character of its growth, and 
without that cannot live ; in many cases the 
seed will not even germinate. An unin- 
\formed gardener in the north of England, 
|who received a larch fir, native of cool 
|climates, and nursed it most carefully in a 
hothouse, soon found that it became a mere 
|dry stick ; it was cast upon the dunghill, 
which proved much more to its inclinations : 
there it soon began to grow again. Agricul- 
turists pay respect to this natural system 
much to their pecuniary advantage; the 
grasses popular with them they divide into 
those suited to rich pastures, bogs, wet 
meadows, and sandy places. We are war- 
ranted in supposing that innumerable seeds of 
many plants are continually deposited in every 
spot, but that the surrounding circumstances 
permit only a few of them togerminate. The 
invariable rule of nature, for which we may 
be thankful, seems to be expressed in that 
form of words which has elsewhere passed 
into a political proverb, “The right man in 
the right place.” 

The chronicles of botany contain several 
cogent illustrations of the universal presence 
of seed. The decay of wheat was supposed 
to result from a mouldiness which super- 
vened, until a microscopist detected on the 
grains of living wheat spores of fungi, evi- 
dently planted there against the day when 
the grain, losing its own vitality, suffered the 
spore to start into active life. It appears 
that the fungus needs for its growth the 
presence of decay, and that is the reason 
of its appearing suddenly in any place, and 
then as suddenly departing: it is a true 
scavenger. 

There is a fact, well known to countrymen, 
that fields which have not been sown with 
clover, and have never borne crops of it at any 
time, may nevertheless bs covered with it if 
they be manured with lime, which,soon becom- 
ing chalk, yields a soil in which all clover de- 
lights. An old writer records a curious 
instance of spontaneous growth, the evident 
result of a favourable change of circum- 
stances acting on seed planted naturally. He 
says that during the famine in fifteen 
hundred and fifty-five, the seaside pea, an 
English flower, but not very common, ap- 
peared in such quantities near Dunwich in 








Suffolk, as to supply the food market, and | 
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So public an exposure of well-known cha- 
racters surprised me. “Never, never,” I 


We are evidently ignorant of many ways} said to myself, “would Lydia Cleverboots 
in which the germs of vegetation are affected. | make her countenance the gazing-stock of a 


Thus, the fungus is a mystery—change of 
soil is not all that affects it. Mushroom 


growers know that certain mixtures of mat-|ask what it all meant? 


ter exposed to particular states of atmosphere 
will increase that species, and none else. It 
has been suggested that electricity—an in- 
fluence of which we know too little—plays a 
great part in the proceeding. Again, we see 
fungi which are peculiar to different sub- 
stances. Cheese, grapes, potatoes, old leather, 
and other materials, when mouldy, always 
exhibit, each its own fungus, and no other. 
Now, although we may bear in mind that 
the distribution of spores is universal—that 
they are superior to changes which would 
kill higher vegetation, having been found 
alive even after a year’s immersion in fluid, 
and can therefore bide their time—it is hard 
to conceive how one sort of fungus spore goes 
all over the world for cheese, and will not 
settle until it meets with cheese ; while an- 
other travels with a like determination after 
an old shoe. 

If we love mystery, we can appeal, on the 
origin of the lower plants, to curious investi- 
gations by German naturalists. Kiitzing 
considers that nature does not always plant 
particular eggs for each particular kind of 
vegetable ; but the same general stuff will, he 
asserts, according to circumstances, throw up 
fungi, lichens, sea-weeds, or mosses. And it 
would appear, from the researches of the 
same philosopher, that at this period of 
nature’s efforts, not only are the four families 
of plants just named interchangeable, but that 
the lowest forms of animal life are Jikewisecon- 
vertible into those of the vegetable. He cut 
up a species of jelly-fish, and put the pieces 
into a bottle of distilled water, corking it 
closely. They soon putrefied, and finally 
dissolved ; but after four days, myriads of 
little dots covered with hairs were seen 
moving about in the bottle ; a swarm of green 
points on the surface of the water appeared 
next, which, through a lens, seemed to be 
those living dots glued to each other with 
slime; and, in a few weeks, a peculiar species 
of water-weed developed itself to perfection. 
Could the animal jelly-fish have turned into 
a water-weed ? 


MILVERSTON WORTHIES. 


In passing by Miss Wolsey’s shop yester- 
day, I perceived a frame full of likenesses 
hanging at the door-post. In the centre 
was the counterfeit presentment of Miss 
Wolsey herself, in all the crispness of 
Sunday silk gown and best cap; two mili- 
tary officers flanked her on either side; 
Mr. Garnet was over her head, and Mr. 
Dove below her feet, while four infantine 
groups occupied the angles. 


market-place !” And, with rather more than 
my usual severity, I entered the bun-shop to 
Miss Wolsey did 
not allow me time to open my mouth, but 
said : 

“The celebrated photographic artist, Mr. 
Buck, is in the town, Miss Cleverboots. You 
must see him. You will be delighted.” 

I replied, “ O, indeed!” 

This simple exclamation, with the tone I 
threw into it, immediately checked Miss 
Wolsey’s vivacity. She saw I was slightly 
ruffled, and she endeavoured to propitiate me 
by adding : 

“There is no harm in it, Miss Clever 
boots. Many respectable people have been 
done.” 

“No harm!” I ejaculated —*no harm! 
when men in dignified professions, fathers of 
families (I alluded to Mr. Dove), allow them- 
selves to be posted up on walls like sign- 
boards, or cireus-bills! O, Miss Wolsey!” 
I have a respect for the woman, and I eyed 
her with a mild rebuke. 

“T will have mine taken down, if you think 
it improper, Miss Cleverboots.. I am sure I 
meant no offence to anybody,” she said, 
sadly. 

I did not suffer the impression I had made 
to pass away, but rejoined sharply, “ When 
you are a public character, Miss Wolsey, 
then be exhibited, and not before ;” and I 
walked with a firm step out of the shop. 

At the corner by the church, I encoun- 
tered Miss Prior, fresh from her early gossip. 
“Have you been done, my dear?” she 
exclaimed, without exchanging the usual 
compliments, “ Isn’t it marvellous ?” 

I asked stiffly, what she meant ? 

“From two-and-sixpence upwards, single 
figures; and every additional figure one 
shilling extra,” was her reply. I wished her 
good morning; for she was in a gasping state 
of mental confusion, owing, probably, to an 
overfulness of news ; and 1 walked on to Mr. 
Dove's. 

Mrs. Dove was dressed to go out, with her 
tract-basket in her hand, and the two girls 
with their best hats, and baby in his feather 
and scarlet coat, were all undergoing a full 
parade examination previous to accompany- 
ing her. I saw at once some great under- 
taking was contemplated. Mrs. Dove is a 
favourite of mine. I knew her, an extremely 
pretty girl, before her marriage, and have 
always been in the habit of giving her 
advice about the training of her little ones 
(the eldest, Jenny Polly, is my godchild). 
Therefore I was not surprised when she 
exclaimed, grasping my hand in her cordial 
way: 

“Dear Miss Lydia, I was just coming over 
to your house to consult you about the 
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children’s pictures. Must I have them done 
in a group, or singly ? Miss Prior has given 
me such an account of Mr. Buck’s skill in 
taking babies, that I was determined little 
Alfy should be done too.” 

“The whole town seems to have run mad 
about these photographs,” I replied. “Do 
you like such portraits? For my part, I 
think them very displeasing. All those ex- 
poet outside the bun-shop look as black as 
ink.” 

“Miss Prior said they were exquisite, and 
Mr. Dove was done yesterday. Go with us, 
Miss Lydia, and you will see. Miss Prior 
will be waiting for us there now, by this 
time. I told her to go and prepare Mr. 
Buck for ‘the arrival of a party,” said Mrs. 
Dove. 

I consented. 

The photographic apparatus was set up in 
Miss Wolsey’s garden ; a bit of ground about 
sixteen feet square. It consisted of a lofty 
board over which was stretched a white 
sheet ; a kitchen-chair stood with its back to 
it, aud, close by, a circular deal-table covered 
with a crochet-work anti-macassar. Opposite, 
was a machine supported on a sort of maho- 
gany scaffold. It had one large round glass 


eye, with a huge black patch of cotton velvet 
hanging over it. I had never seen anything of 
the kind before ; but, as I never display my 
ignorance except when I cannot help it, I 


looked round reflectively, and was silent. Not 
so the youthful Doves, whom Mr. Buck re- 
marked, were not at all in a photographic 
humour ; for they capered about like danc- 
ing-dolls, instead of being quite still. In one 
corner of the garden was a dejected plum- 
tree; and, on a bench beneath it, were two 
beehives, with all the bees in full buzz. Alfy 
wanted to touch them, and screamed for a 
full-sized bum-bee that had settled on Mr. 
Buck’s bottle of what Miss Prior called 
the chemicals, until his distracted nurse 
pacified him with a bun, while Jenny Polly, 
and Lucy tugged at their mamma’s skirts 
or made her the centre of a merry-go-round, 
and refused to be caught, to be inducted into 
the chair. 

I perceived that somebody must take an 
initiatory step, for the artist stood looking 
gloumily bewildered in the confusion ; there- 
fore I went forward, announced that I 
would be done the first, and took my seat in 
the chair. I felt a curiosity to see my own 
features portrayed; for, though I have 
reached the seventh age of woman, I had| 
never before been taken in any style. 

The preparatory expectation was almost as 
bad as the agonizing moments spent in a 
dentist’s parlour, after you have received the 
pleasing intelligence that he is engaged, but 
will attend to you in five minutes. Mr. Buck 
shut himself up in what I have every reason 
to believe was Miss Wolsey’s coal-cellar ; 
while, under Miss Prior’s direction, | com- 
posed myself into an attitude: the left hand 
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on my waist, the right resting gracefully on 
the anti-macassar. The artist soon re- 
appeared, and performed certain mysterious 
evolutions, which Miss Prior said was focuss- 
ing me. When I was focussed, he looked at 
me very intently, and said, “ Now, ma’am, fix 
your eyes on this tree-trunk, and do not 
move them in the least: now!” 

I do not mind confessing that I expected 
a flash, as of lightning, to burst upon my face 
when the great black velvet patch was tem- 
porarily removed from the awful glass eye, 
and I immediately screwed up both my own 
eyes to avoid it. 

“Tish!” cried Mr. Buck, impatiently, 
“we must try again!” And he disappeared 
into the coal-cellar once more. 

Mrs. Dove and Miss Prior both imme- 
diately began to give me instructions how to 
behave. ‘Lhe first said, “There is nothing to 
be afraid of, dear Miss Lydia; do keep your 
eyes open the next time!” “ And,” added 
Miss Prior, “do not look so severe. Say 
‘plum!’ It composes the features into such 
an amiable expression— plum!’” 

So I said ‘plum,’ and felt that I looked 
idiotic; and everybody else said plum, to 
show me its dulcifying effect on the counte- 
nance. Mr. Buck reappeared ; and, this time, 
with a strong effort I did keep my eyes 
steady, and was profoundly astonished that 
nothing alarming or unpleasant occurred. 
The artist rushed into the cellar again, 
and Miss Prior explained, that he had 
gone thither to develop me. Dear me, I 
was never developed before! My pulse 
quickened. I believe everybody is anxious to 
see how they look in their portrait, and I 
quite held my breath when Mr. Buck 
came out of his retirement and exhibited 
mine, 

“O! you are quite flattered ; but it is an 
admirable likeness! O admirable!” cried 
Miss Prior. 

“It is very good ; the dress has taken so 
well,” added Mrs. Dove. My dress was a 
black and red silk plaid: I like a striking 
pattern and full colour. 

“It is indeed a faithful miniature of my 
face: it gives even the slight obliquity of my 
nasal feature, the bumpiness of my foreheaa, 
and the steady fulness of my dark grey eye ;. 
but I do not agree with Miss Prior in con- 
sidering it too favourable. No: photography 
is not a flatterer.” 

Jenny Polly, seeing that I had come out of 
the ordeal uninjured, now consented to be 
put into position on the chair ; but no amount 
of persuasion could induce her to sit still 
when there, and, after five failures, she was 
permitted to stand down, and her mamma 
undertook to show her how easy it was to sit 
still and be good ; but, at the critical moment, 
turning her head to say, “ You see, Jenny Polly, 
how quiet I can be,” the result was that she 
was represented with two faces. 


“Nothing remarkable in that!” whispered 
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Miss Prior, who never lost the opportunity of|she ended by keeping the first, which was 
saying an ill-natured thing, whether true or | certainly the best. 
false. “ After all, Miss Lydia, I would rather 
The three children were next arranged in a| have mine than yours,” she said to me as we 
group, and the issue was general confusion ;| were talking the matter over in the byn- 
we exhausted ourselves with devices to fix|shop ; “you know it was portraits, not pic- 
their attention, but all in vain. tures, we went for, and it is easy to buy a 
I pitied Mr. Buck. He was a little old| fancy engraving. I am glad mine is a true 
man, with a wild shock of black hair, beard, | likeness ; I never consider people really res- 
and moustache, and a pair of irascible blue | pect us when they flatter either in words or 
eyes. He wore a blouse of dark cloth belted | deeds ; and Mr. Buck has flattered you out of 
round his person with a broad band of patent | recognition.” 
leather, and evidently considered himself very; I was silent. Miss Prior was evidently 
picturesque. He was hot and moist, and| mortified, by the way she emphasised her re- 
his hands were spotted and stained with | marks, and it was of no use to aggravate her 
the chemicals, and his face likewise. Altoge-| further ; but Miss Wolsey, for the sake of 
ther, he looked as if he would have been/the artist’s credit, perhaps, took upon herself 
much the better for a plunge into the|the reply: 
water-butt,—which occupied a large angle| “Flattery, Miss Prior? there cannot be 
of the little garden — both as to clean-|such a thing in photography: Mr. Buck ex- 
liness and coolness. I was growing tired, and| plained to me the whole process. People 
anxious to be away, for the bees, aggravated|complain sometimes ‘hat it makes them 











by our noisy invasion of their territory, | 
showed stinging propensities and buzzed quite | 
savagely. Deeply disappointed, Mrs, Dove 
proposed to pay and go, when Miss Prior 


saidsheshould like to be done herself for half-a- 
crown; and Mr. Buck immediately focussed 
her. She seemed much agitated, and ex- 
pressed astonishment at the firmness with) 
which I had sustained myself through the 


trying operation ; but kept herself, neverthe- 
less, as still as a statue. 

“ We shall do,” said Mr. Buck triumph- 
antly, as he issued from the coal-cellar after 
the developing process ; and indeed the por- 
trait he exhibited was a perfect success. 

“But it is not a pretty likeness,” said 
Miss Prior, plaintively—“ not at all a pretty 
likeness. Will you try again ?” 

Mr. Buck protruded his nether lip slightly, 
and said, if she desired it, he would; but 
that it was not likely he should obtain a 
better. “It is yourself, ma’am—your very 
self!” he observed. 

When I mention that Miss Prior has a 
high colour, chiefly concentrated in her thin, 
— nose, and a epee oka it will 

e seen at ounce how great “were the diffi- 
culties in the artist’s way: she varied her 
sey the next time, so as to hide the 
atter defect, but was still dissatisfied. I 
know Mr. Buck said something worse than 
“Tish !” as he plunged into the coal-cellar 
once more; for his voice was quite rasped 
when he came out and desired her to 
fall into position again. It will scarcely be 
credited that this foolish woman caused 
Mr. Buck to do her eight several times in 
eight different attitudes ; indeed she did not 
desist until there was nothing left to take 
but a back view, and then she paid her half- 
crown with a grudge. I was astonished at her 
meanness ; and to see her hesitation over 
those eight portraits, as to which she should 
have finished and framed, was ludicrous, 
After taking and rejecting every body’s advice, 


uglier, but I never heard of anybody being 
made prettier.” 

“ Just come and look, then—if you can tell 
Lydia Cleverboots’s likeness you have better 
eyes than I can pretend to have!” retorted 
Miss Prior ; and she led the way back to the 
garden ; all of us following in a body. When 
Mr. Buck saw us, he put his hands up to 
his head, and grasped his hair frantically ; 
but was pacified when Miss Wolsey ex- 
plained why we had returned, and he brought 
the portraits forth. Miss Prior took mine 
sharply out of his hand, and began to hold 
forth on its demerits; when suddenly a bee 
settled on her wrist and stung her severely. 
She gave out a shrill cry, and dropped my 
pretty little effigy upon the gravel, where it 
was utterly obliterated and destroyed. Mr. 
Buck ejaculated his little word again, retired 
into the coal-cellar abruptly, and did not 
come forth while we stayed. Miss Prior 
feigned deep regret, but 1 am sure she went 
away in a better and more contented frame 
of mind than she would have done but for 
the happy accident. 

“T will tell you where the fault lay, dear,” 
she said, as we parted at Saint Mary’s corner ; 
“it made you look too young. You seemed 
like a handsome person of forty, or there- 
abouts ; and you know you are more than 
that; for I recollect you quite a young 
woman when I was a little chit at Miss 
Thoroton’s school. Don’t you recollect ask- 
ing me to dinner once, when I came in a 
white frock and blue sash, and we had lamb 
and asparagus, aud gooseberry-tart with 
cream after?” I did remember that time: 
it was when Mr. Fenton was curate of Saint 
Mary’s. He dined at our house the same 
day, and little Judith Prior clung close to 
my elbow all the evening, and listened to 
every word that we said. 

This morning I perceived that one of the 
military gentlemen’s portraits had given 
place to Miss Prior’s; and there she hangs 
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at this minute, in full view of the market 
people. I went as usual for my luncheon-bun, 
after doing my weekly purchases in country 
produce ; and, while eating it by the counter, 
i heard the butcher’s boy (Mr. Steele’s, not 
Mr. Edgebone’s boy) call out to one of his 
acquaintance, “My eye, Tom ! if here isn’t old 
Miss Prior. What a stunning guy she looks ! 
don’t she!” And I fear Miss Prior heard 
also; for she entered a moment after, exces- 
sively red, and immediately went into a 
tirade upon the lowness, the coarseness, and 
the stupidity of the common people. 


LIFE AND THE BIRD. 
(SEE BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.) 


Epwin, the Saxon King Northumbrian, 
Sitting one day and musing in his hall— 
Musing upon the marvellous soul of man— 


Said to a priest, Behold! I am the thrall 
Of my own ignorance. What is Life?” The priest 
Look’d up, as one who hears a sudden call 


Over dim fields at twilight, when the East 
Deadens. “O, King! the more we ask and search, 
Ever the more the wonder is increased. 


The truth thereof neither in school nor church 
Have I discover’d, That celestial light 
Is darken’d by our earthly smoke and smirch. 


Sometimes, O, King, when here you sit at night, 
Feasting, and laughing in the merry shine 
Of the red fire, and of the torches bright, 


That quiver in the purple of your wine,— 
A little bird, out of the windy cold, 
Out of the darkness, awful and divine, 


Comes fluttering through the door, and, waxing bold, 
Flies round the walls, and on the Joop'd-up shields 
Flings his quaint shadow, rapid and manifold. 


Whence he has come—except from lonely fields, 
And empty night, and sighing wind—none knows : 
But he is here, and summer radiance yields 


A brief delight, from which he quickly goes, 
As Life departs from us. A little stay 
He makes, and dances for great joy, and grows 


Enamour'd of his home, and does embay 
Himself in odorous heat, and claps his wings, 
Joying to hear the eloquent minstrels play 


Their hymns to Love and everlasting things. 
Without, the night is dark, the night is wide, 
The night is cold and loud with tempestings,— 


A vast, black hollowness, where, undescried, 
The shapes of earth lie buried, a huge Naught, 
As it seems, but falsely, since for ever abide 


Strong facts which by the Morning will be brought 
Up from their graves beneath the oblivious dark, 
As they first issued from their Maker’s Thought. 


This stranger from afar, this bird, this spark 
Leaping from gloom, and shortly seen no more, 
Makes here brief dwelling, as in grove or park, 
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Then passes forth out at the farther door,— 
Out whence he came, out in the fathomless Night, 
Out in the long wind, moaning to the shore. 


And we shall never know whereto his flight 
Conducts him ; only that he once was here, 
Almost as briefly as those blooms of light 


That bud within the Western hemisphere, 
The crimson gardens of the downward sun, 
Whose Autumn in a moment breathes them sere. 


So with our Life. It comes (sent forth by One), 
A white and winged bird from sacred gloom 
Of ante-natal mysteries, close and dun, 


And issues through the gateways of the womb, 
And flutters, restless, round the sweet, warm earth ; 
Then, through that other gate which is the tomb, 


Wanes in dusk regions, seeking for new birth : 
But whence it came, or where it goes, no eye 
Has noted: and our knowledge starves with dearth. 


Only we feel it goes not forth to die. 
| From dark to dark, from haunted dream to dream, 


From world to world, this bird-like soul will fly, 


For ever, down the ever-flowing stream, 
Gaining fom swarthy death white infancy, 
Somewhere—but where ?—within the eternal scheme.” 


THE OPAL RING. 


Aw old street, which we shall name the 
Rue des Truands, in old Paris, in times not 
old tous. To call it a street is little more 
than a form of speech ; it is rathera narrow, 
black, squalid passage that divides the tor- 
tuous rows of high, dark, rickety, bulgy, 
sickly houses, irregularly pierced with win- 
dows that breathe an atmosphere the nature 
of which may well account for the unwhole- 
someness of their complexions. The place 
j has evidently a guilty consciousness of its 
| vileness, but not the least intention to re- 
pent and reform; for it crouches there in 
its filthy obscurity, shrinking from the light 
of heaven and spurning the sunshine, well 
knowing what his least ray would bring forth 
of shame and loathesomeness and ignoble 
squalor. There is no flag-way, and the 
pavement’s rough irregularities are nearly 
concealed by the smooth, liquid, black mud 
that not winter nor summer éver dries there 
—that has spattered the houses for so many, 
many years that their fronts, for six or seven 
feet high, are cased with it—that when 
thunder-showers come, streams, yet more 
jdiluted, in murky torrents into their low 
| doorways. 

It is always,cold there, and the atmosphere 
is always charged with a deadly damp and 
|mausea. On the ground-floors of the houses 
;are some shops that have no aspect of con- 
taining anything saleable, or of being the 
scenes where commerce of any kind is carried 
on; for you always seem to see the same 
faded, untempting goods, of whatever nature 
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or description they be, in the dark, mud-/| guest proceeded together in silence, till at 
splashed windows. Lean, green, undersized | the end of the passage they stopped, and the 
children, some looking precociously and vi-| former knocked at the door. Being bidden 
ciously intelligent, others stolid in their grimy | to enter, they did so ; and, for the first time, 
misery, hang about the doorways or listlessly | the visitor, looking down to about the level 
dabble in the mire; and towards evening,|of her own waist, saw her conductor, a 
which falls early there, the rats come out| dwarf hump-back of the female sex, but of 
and forage, little disturbed by their vicinity.) an age perfectly undistinguishable, who after 
The street is very quiet in general, except on a upward with a quick, strange, side- 
féte days, about some of the low cabarets,|long glance that seemed to pierce her veil, 
from whence there then proceed fierce oaths | noiselessly withdrew and left her standing 
and savage roars, which are supposed to| before the room’s inhabitant. 
be songs of mirth and jollity ; for even joy| He was an old man, of a pale leaden com- 
there wears a mask of vice and debasement/|plexion, with quick, keen grey eyes, that 
and ferocity. peered from beneath low, shaggy black brows, 
Narrow, creaking staircases, that never| while his hair and long thick beard were 
sawa gleam of daylight, lead upward to|white. He sat ata table, covered with 
filthy, dingy rooms; some, lined with the | venerable-looking books, yellow vellum manu- 
wooden panelling put up at the period of| scripts, and various instruments of singular 
their building, and now so smoke-dried and | aspect, on which a shaded lamp threw a par- 
dirt-stained as to bear no trace of its former|tial gleam. Signing to the lady with a 
aspect or colour; others hung, with shabby/lean, long hand to advance to a seat near 
paper, no less undistinguishable. All have! him, he watched her movements with a look 
innumerable closets in the walls, suggestive | of close and quiet scrutiny and in profound 
of concealment and mystery, and not a/| silence, till she had taken the chair. 
few secret staircases and strange, unex-| “Excuse me, madame,” he said, “but you 
plained recesses behind chimneys and in the | must raise your veil. I cannot speak to you 
thickness of the walls. Here and there, an | without seeing your face.” 
attempt has been made, long ago—probably| She hesitated for a second, then suddenly 
by some new-comer to this God-forgotten | flung it up, and boldly and steadily met 
place—to rear a pot of mignonette or wall-|his eye. The action and the face ac- 
flower, or those parasites of the poor, scarlet-| corded: both were proud, passionate, reso- 
runner and the nasturtium, on the sill of the | lute—even defiant; the latter, though not 
dim windows ; but the poor things yellowed | in its first youth, handsome. Nothing of all 
and sickened and dropped their leaves, and | this was lost on the old man ; neither did he 
nothing remained but a brown, dry stem, or | fail to perceive that the hand that threw 
a few stiff, dead tendrils, clinging round the | back the veil was small and white, and that 
stick or stretched twine placed to support |a jewel flashed from it in the lamplight. 
them. “T come,” the visitor said, “for a turn of 
On a summer evening, when the right side | your art.” 
of Paris had not yet lost the last beams of| He bowed, without removing his eyes from 
the sun that never fell upon the wrong,a/her face. His silent scrutiny seemed to irri- 
woman turned from the gay quarter into the | tate and annoy her. 
Rue des Truands. She was dressed indark| “Can you, and are you disposed, to aid 
arments and closely veiled, so that nothing|me? Fear nothing as to the extent and 
but her height was clearly distinguishable ;| security of your reward ;” and she laid a 
and she walked rapidly, and with the anxious | heavy purse on the table. 
air of one who is nervously conscious of being| He appeared not to notice the movement 
in a false position. She stopped at last |as he said quietly: 
before a closed door, examined the aspect of} “When you have stated the case to me, 
the house, consulted a little paper she held | madame, I shall be better able to answer 
in her hand, and then knocked softly. The | your question.” 
door opened instantly, and closed on heras| It was evident that there was a powerful 
she entered, leaving her in total darkness. struggle in the mind of the visitor; for her 
“Fear nothing, madame,” said the shrill|colour rose, her nostril dilated, and 
voice of the invisible porter ; “give me your| when, after,a pause, she spoke again, her 
hand, and I will guide you safely.” voice was thicker and her words abrupt and 
The visitor held out her hand in the dark, | hurried. 
and felt it taken by a handso cold, so lean, so| “I love, and would be loved again, which 
extraordinarily small, that she could hardly |I am not. I would purchase love—that one 
forbear shuddering at the strange, unnatural | man’s love—at any price.” 
contact. Through a room or passage, dank| “ At any price to him, or to you?” 
and earthy-smelling as a tomb, up a steep,| “To either, or to both.” 
winding staircase, through a long, creaking} “Is he heart-free—or does he love 
corridor, still in darkness, now and then} another?” 
faintly and momentarily broken by some in-| “He loves anotler—his affianced wife.” 
visible borrowed light, the guide and the! “Hum! Complicated.” 
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“You have nothing more encouraging than 
that to say to me?” 

The old man smiled a quiet, slightly con- 
temptuous smile. 

* Gilman, belle dame; this is not an 
affair of yes or no in the first five minutes. 
I must consider it.” 

She was obviously annoyed. 

“How long a time do you require for con- 
sideration ?” 

“T require until the day after to-morrow, at 
this same hour.” 

“And you will tell me nothing till then ? 
You do not know what it is to me to 
come to this place. If you doubt my 
possessing the means to reward your ser- 
vices, here is only a small portion of what 
I have both the power and the will to 
bestow, in the event of your aiding me effec- 
tually ;” and she held the purse out to him, 
He waved it back quietly. 

“Keep your money for the present. You 
have on your handa jewel, which, if you choose 
to confide it to me, shall, in the event of my 
deciding to accept this task, be made the in- 
strument of accomplishing your wishes, and 
shall, in any case, be restored to you in 
safety.” 

His eye was fixed on a ring she wore—a 
serpent studded with diamonds and ene 
on the head an opal of singular fire an 
splendour. 

“This ring? It belonged to my mother 
and grandmother, and I promised never to 
let it out of my possession. There is a 
family superstition attached to it.” 

“ As you will, madame. I have no wish to 
undertake the affair, and can only consent 
to do so on my own conditions.” 

With fiery impatience she tore rather than 
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pavement, not unfrequently disturbing a 
huge rat that was ferreting among the gar- 
bage flung from the doors, for some nauseous 
morsel, the refuse of some wretched meal. 
More than once she was nervously con- 
scious of attracting the suspicious attention 
of a denizen of this iniquitous haunt ; despite 
her resolute nature, her heart beat high at 
the sensation of encountering a very real 
danger ; and when she emerged on the broad 
open thoroughfares, still only in the light, a 
load of alarm and anxiety was removed from 
her breast. As she turned a corner she sud- 
denly came on a group of three persons, an 
old and young man, with a girl of about 
seventeen. She recoiled at the sight, as if 
something had stung her, and the young 
man, fancying she was startled at finding 
herself in such immediate contact with them, 
drew back with a “ Pardon, madame !” stand- 
ing out of the way, hat in hand, to let her 
pass. She rushed past him, and her dark 
veiled figure was soon lost in the dim light. 
Meanwhile the little party strolled on, 
talking cheerily by the way. That Gaston 
de Montrouge and Geneviéve Rouviéres were 
lovers, was a most unmistakable fact. They 
were, moreover, affianced. The elderly man 
on whom the girl leaned, was her father, 
He belonged to a family of the bourgeoise. 
and had made a considerable fortune in com- 
merce, from which he had not retired. His 
sister had married the Chevalier de Mont- 
rouge, and, by virtue of a family compact, it 
was agreed that her only son should gild the 
somewhat threadbare nobility of his father’s 
race with the louis d’or of his uncle’s only 
daughter, when both should arrive at years 
of discretion, At an early age, Gaston, 
through the influence of his paternal rela- 


| 


drew the ring from her finger, and held it out tions, entered one of the most brilliant regi- 
tohim. The opal and the emerald eyes of the | ments of the guard. Soon after, his parents 
serpent shot forth prismatic gleams, and the|died, and from thence his uncle’s house 
folds seemed to undulate as he turned it about| became his established home, when away 
in the light of the lamp. from his duties,—an arrangement which the 
“No common jewel this,” he said, contem-| worthy man in nowise objected to, as bring- 
plating it ; “the opal is a stone of peculiar|ing the young people together, and tending 
influence in the occult sciences, and I can see|to cement the contract already entered into 
that this opal is more than usually gifted with | between the senior members of the family, 
such virtues. You did well to bring it; it|by engaging the inclinations of the parties 
may aid the accomplisliment of your desires | more especially concerned. 
more than anything else.” The result was eminently successful. 
“Then you promise me——” Gaston found his pretty, gentle cousin, with 
“Nothing. Understand fully that to-day I| her nut-brown hair and hazel eyes entirely to 
in no way bind myself to anything in the|his taste,and Geneviéve thought—and not, 
affair. The day after to-morrow you shall| perhaps, without reason—that the beau 
have my final decision.” cousin was by far the most accomplished 
He rose. The lady following his ex-j|cavalier she had ever encountered. Unfor- 
ample, he rang a hand-bell, and the dwarf| tunately, though, other and more experienced 
again made her appearance to lead her} judges were of little Geneviéve’s opinion. 
through the intricacies of the house. When| Ata grand gathering of the great folks of 
she got’into the street it was almost dark, | the Faubourg St. Germain, the Marquise de 
and as yet the few lanterns that at distant} Vaucrasson, lofty lady who had just cast off 
intervals were suspended across the alley by | the weeds she had put on and put off with 
lines stretched from house to house, were|nearly equal satisfaction, particularly dis- 
not lighted. With uncertain steps, therefore, | tinguished the handsome young garde, and 


she made her way over the slippery filthy | took every means, short of declaring the fact, | 
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to make him aware of the favourable impres- 
sion he had produced. Gaston was, how- 
ever, sincerely and seriously attached to his 
cousin, and he had, moreover, passed the age 
hen youths are given to fall in love with 
women some ten years their senior, He 
therefore showed himself less sensible of the 
great dame’s condescension than might have 
been expected ; and when on various subse- 
quent occasions she renewed her advances, | 
they were met with a coolness that drove at | 
once her love and her pride to the point of! 
some desperate resolve, which the discovery 
of the position he and Geneviéve held with 
regard to each other, put the finishing | 
stroke to. 

Hence her visit to the sage of the Rue 
des Truands, a man celebrated for his skill in 
the compounding of such devilish contriv- 
ances as suited the taste and spirit of the 
age, ever more ready to appeal for aid to the 
angels of darkness than to those of light, 
and having far stronger faith in the power of 
Satan and his myrmidons than in that of the 
Blessed Virgin and all the legion of saints. 

On the day appointed, Madame de Vau- 
erasson, who had passed some hours of not 
very enviable anxiety, torn alternately be- 
tween hope, fear, jealousy, and anticipated 
triumph, started once more for the dwelling 
of the man of magic. As before, the door 
opened noiselessly at her knock, and the 
dwart’s cold little hand took her fevered one, 
to lead her through the dreary labyrinth. 

These details had, however, passed without 
her notice. Would the sage accord her 
desire? Might she hope through him to 
win Gaston? That was all her thought ; 
and, on entering the room, her emotion was 
so strong that she could hardly command her 
voice to ask the question. 

The answer filled her with a thrill of wild, | 
fierce joy. 

“T have studied the matter closely,” the 
old man said, “and, notwithstanding all the 
ditliculties and dangers—for there are dan- 
gers, and to me especially, in the work—I 
have decided on accepting your commission. 
Success I can promise you; but my reward 
must be in proportion to the labour and the 
risk,” 

“ Name your terms.” 

He mentioned a sum that would have 
startled an applicant less bent on the attain- 
ment of her desires ; but the marquise, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, acceded to the 
demand. 

“ And the ring ?” she asked. 

“The ring, as I told you, shall be made the 
instrument of accomplishing your object. 
Return here this day week with an order for 
the sum we have egreed upon; and the ring, 
charged with the power to perform the mis- 
sion, is yours.” : 

She clasped her hands, with a gleam of 
triumph in her flashing black eyes. 

The evening of the seventh day found her 
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once more on her way to the magician’s, 
The old man took from a little box the ring, 
and handed it to her. Never had it looked 
so magnificent, A thousand gorgeous tints 
played through the opal, every diamond 
flashed and sparkled with increased lustre, 
while the emerald eyes of the serpent gleamed 
with a living light, almost terrible to look 
at. Madame de Vaucrasson turned it about, 


and contemplated it lovingly. 

“ Whatever man wears, or even has about 
his person, that ring,” the sage said, “must, 
so long as it remains in his possession, love 
you passionately, no matter what may have 
been his previous sentiments, or what the 
Beware, 


obstacles that lie between you. 
therefore, into whose hands it falls.” 

She gave him the order for the sum they 
had agreed upon, and prepared to depart. 

“T expect, madame, that you will come 
and give me an account of your success. I 
shall require this.” 

The tone was so quietly authoritative, that 
she felt herself compelled to make the desired 
promise; and, concealing the jewel in her 
bosom, she hastened home with all speed. 

How to convey it to Gaston? That was the 
next step. She thought of various expedi- 
ents, but none wholly satisfied her. She 
resolved, at all events, never to separate her- 
self from it, so that whatever occasion chance 
might offer, supposing she did not immedi- 
ately hit upon a deliberate plan of action, she 
might profit by. 

‘That night there was a féte at the hotel of 
the Duchesse de Maubreuil, the house where 
she had first met Gaston. Would he be 
there? Probably ; his family was connected 
with that of the Duc, and she knew he was 
always a welcome guest. 

Her toilette that evening was performed 
with a care greater than she was wont to 
bestow on it. She wished to keep up some 
illusion even in her own eyes; she wished, 
when the ring did its work—the work she 
knew it was, by no power of hers, charged to 
perform — to feel or to fancy that her wo- 
man’s charms had some share in the effect ; 
She looked in her glass with pride and 
triumph. Hope and security had lent a new 
lustre to her beauty. The diamonds that 
blazed in her luxuriant dark hair were not 
more brilliant than her eyes; and her cheek 
wore a bloom that needed no aid from art. 
Most men who saw her that night might 
have thought the aid of the ring superfiuous. 

As she entered the apartments of the Hotel 
Maubreuil, there was a general stir and 
murmur. Gaston was there. He heard it; 
iooked where he saw other eyes directed ; and, 
for the first time, was struck by the beauty 
and majesty of the woman whose unconcealed 
preference he had so coldly .and constantly 
discouraged. His eye followed her through 
the crowd; he saw how it bent in homage 
before her; he saw with what dignitied 
indifference she received it—how valueless in 
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her sight was the adoration of those who 
sought but a word or a smile to treasure and 
be proud of. And this woman had humbled 
herself to him—had waited but for him to be 
gracious. ‘The demon of vanity had begun to 
work in his breast, ere ever the ring ap- 
proached his finger. 

Between the dances, he went up and spoke 
to her. Her manner was far less earnest and 
encouraging than usual ; if not cold, it was at 
least marked with a calm dignity, very differ- 
ent to her usual tone with him. This piqued 
him, and he longed for an occasion when he 
might converse with her more at ease than 
he could do there, standing before her seat, 
and surrounded by the other guests. She 
complained of the heat, and he hastened to 
offer to conduct her to one of the less 
crowded and cooler apartments: a proposal 
she quietly accepted. 

Passing through several rooms, they reached 
the Jast of the suite, which was becoming 
nearly deserted by the recommencement of 
the dancing, and, leading her to a sofa, 
Gaston took a place by her side. 

The conversation was resumed, by her, in 
the same calm, ordinary tone ; by him, with 
a certain earnestness, which she seemed at 
first rather to put aside ; but by degrees, as 
she saw his interest evidently increasing, she 
suffered her manner to relax, and her appa- 
rent indifference to give way to a softer aspect. 

“T am told, Monsieur de Montrouge,” she 


said at last, “that you are going to be mar- 


ried to your cousin. Forgive me if I commit 
an indiscretion in speaking thus on the 
subject ; but I trust you will believe how 
sincere is the interest I feel in aught that 
so deeply concerns your happiness.” 

Gaston had coloured violently at the com- 
mencement of her speech. Geneviéve ! this 
was the way he was keeping inviolate his 
love and faith to her! But, for this emotion 
his wily interlocutor was fully prepared, and 
she put into the conclusion of her sentence an 
accent that soon reassured him. She knew 
now that he loved another; she had regu- 
lated her own feelings, or at least, the expres- 
sion of them, accordingly; and he might look 
upon her now asa friend. She was a noble 
woman, after all! 

“You will not be offended,” she said, in 
the same kindly, smiling manner, “if I ask 
you to accept a slight token of the friendship 
I feel for you. Many of your other friends 
will offer you marriage-gifts, You will not, 
I trust, deny me a similar privilege.” 

As she spoke, she drew the ring from her 
finger, and between her words, glided it on 
his. She knew that, once there, she need not 
fear his removing it. 

He took the hand that performed the act, 
and covered it with passionate kisses. 


Poor little Geneviéve’s sweet face bears a 
far different aspect to the sunny one it pre-| 
seuted that happy evening when, with Gaston | 


| by her side, she and her father strolled out 
together. 

Now she rarely sees him, and though his 
manner is always kind, it is ever constrained 
and uneasy. Sometimes he betrays a restless 
impatience ; sometimes a sort of pitying re- 
gard ; and he seems at all times ill at ease 
and dissatisfied, but more with himself than 
with others. 

At first she used to question him tenderly ; 
but now she has learned that this, so far from 
leading to a solution of the mystery, only 
adds to the uneasy symptoms, 

At times she is jealous, offended, angry ; 
but then her father blames him, and her 
woman’s nature rises up to defend and 
justify him. But, let her mood be what it 
will, she is ever anxious, fearful, and un- 
happy. 

All this Madame de Vaucrasson learns; 
and her cruel nature takes a savage delight 
in the sufferings of the unoffending girl. 

Meanwhile, Gaston’s stormy love for the 
relentless woman secures daily a deeper hold 
on him: changing his whole nature, making 
him who was gentle, cheerful, and loving, 
impatient, irriti rble, jealous, at ‘times almost 
brutal. Occasionally, this fierce passion 
almost takes the aspect of hate: he treats 
her with tyranny and scorn; he has a thou- 
sand caprices; a thousand exigencies, and 
fierce disputes, embittering all their inter- 
course, rise between them. 

At last, the Marquise remembers the pro- 
mise the magician extracted from her, that 
last day when they parted. She had never 
performed it. Perhaps to this act of dis- 
obedience on her part may, in some degree, 
be attributable the unhappiness the realisa- 
tion of her desires has brought her. She 
will lose no time in attempting to avert his 
displeasure ; and not later than to-morrow, 
she will go to the Rue des Truands, and lay 
her difficulties before him. 

That night Gaston came to spend the 
evening with her. He seemed in better 
humour than usual; and she fancied that 
the magical power of the old man might 
have made him acquainted with her resolve, 
and that this had already produced a certain 
amelioration in the position, Her determi- 
nation was, therefore, more than ever fixed 
that the morrow should not pass without 
bringing the execution of her design. 

The evening passed quietly. Gaston was 
more like his For mer self than,she had seen 
him since the commencement of their attach- 
ment ; and she rejoiced in the idea that had 
| presented itself to her. At last the hour for 
his departure approached. 

“How long it is,” he said, “since we have 
had a day altogether to ourselves! Let us 
| go to-morrow into the country, and spend it 
there.” 

“ Not to-morrow, Gaston. I have engage- 
ments in town: but the day after, —any 
| other day.” 
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“T will not have another day! Engage- 
ments! When I command, what other 
engagements stand !” 

“Command! This to me? You forget 
yourself strangely, monsieur.” 

Long and loud was the dispute ; fierce and 
cruel were the insults bandied between them ; 
and with far more of hate and vengeance, 
than of love in their hearts, they parted. 

At sunset, the Marquise de Vaucrasson, 
disguised as of old, stole forth from the 
wicket by which the garden of her hotel 
opened on a quiet street, and after looking 
cautiously round, turned her steps in the 
direction of the Rue des Truands, 

Hardly had she turned the first corner, 
when the little door she had locked behind 
her, opened again, and a man with a cloak 
and a slouched hat and drooping feather, 
stepped forth, and proceeded in the direction 
she had taken, following her without ever 
approaching her closely, until she arrived at 
the entrance of the Rue des Truands. 

Here, the darkness rendering the risk of 
losing sight of her greater, he ventured some- 
what to diminish the distance that separated 
them, and kept her in view until the door at 
which she knocked opened and closed upon her. 

Just opposite to the house was a low, dark 
archway, leading no one could, from the 
street and at this hour, distinguish whither. 
Beneath its shade Gaston placed himself, and 
remained in observation, quite unconscious 
that while all his attention was riveted on 
the opposite side of the street, he was him- 
self the object of a no less rigid surveillance 
on the part of two men of peculiarly evil 
aspect behind him. 

Suddenly, he was made acquainted with 
the fact by being seized from the back, 
pinioned, gagged, and carried off ; it was quite 
impossible to say whither, for his cloak was 
wrapped round his head, so as to exclude 
every other object from his sight. 

After some minutes, he found himself 
placed on his feet, and his head released from 
its covering, though his arms still remained 
bound. Looking round, he found himself 
in a low den, surrounded by three or 
four men whose appearance was in no wa 
calculated to reassure him, and who, with 
coarse jokes and laughter, mocked at his 
incautiousness, while they proceeded to 
strip him of whatever objects of worth he 
had about him. 

Suddenly, a thought flashed across him. 
The ring! He remembered not that the 
man who had tied his hands had silently 
drawn it off in the operation. Yet, strange 
to say, not a tinge of regret accompanied the 
recollection. His love for the donor— 
whither, too, had it fled! Marvellous! The 
memory of it was but like a fevered, hateful 
dream, from which he had but that moment 
awakened. Love her! He must have had 
a fit of madness. Forsake Geneviéve for 
sucha woman! Was he still in his senses, 
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or was not the whole thing a troubled vision ? 
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No, the present, at least was painfully ceal ; 
and it would be time enough when he should 
have escaped from his actual position, to try 
to explain to himself the feelings and events 
that had preceded it. 

At last the men found that there remained 
little else worth taking, and they announced 
to their captive that they were bons enfans, 
who had no wish to do him any hurt, and 
that as he bad not troubled them with any 
foolish and useless resistance, his liberty 
should be restored to him ; adding, however, 
that he must submit to being conducted 
thence in such manner as they considered it 
desirable to adopt. 

Knowing the hopelessness of disputing 
the point, Gaston assented to their arrange- 
ments ; and his head being again enveloped, 
he felt a strong hand laid on his shoulder, 
and himself, with various brief warnings 
and directions, led through a variety of 
tortuous ways, now mounting, now descend- 
ing, now turning to the right, now to the left, 
until a certain change of atmosphere, and 
altered sound in his own footsteps and in 
those of his conductors, warned him that he 
had got into the open air. After walking a 
little further, they stopped; suddenly, he 
felt the cord that bound his hands loosened ; 
but before he could, with his utmost 
speed, release his head from the folds of his 
cloak, he found himself standing in the street 
under the quiet starlight, alone. 

He looked around, bewildered. The street 
he was in was one a considerable distance 
from the Rue des Truands ; the affair seemed 
to become more dream-like than ever; but 
one thing was clear: he was free, and his 
way lay unobstructed before him. 

How long atime had elapsed during the 
progress of these strange events, the absence 
of his watch prevented his being able to tell. 
He guessed, however, that it could not be too 
late to find his uncle and Geneviéve still 
stirring — Geneviéve, towards whom his 
whole heart yearned as if years of pain and 
cruel absence had kept him from her. 

With a rapid step he proceeded to the 
well-known door. Suddenly, when about to 
ring, he remembered the signal which of old 
used to announce to her his coming; and, 
passing on, he softly tapped at the window 
where she was wont to sit of an evening at 
her embroidery. 

How long it was since she had heard that 
sound! She was watching there now, but 
not for him ; her father was out, and she sat 
alone, waiting his return. Formerly she 
used to fly to open the door herself when 
that signal sounded ; now, with a voice she 
struggled hard to modulate, she bade the old 
servant, Catherine, do so, while she con- 
tinued to work, but with stitches all of 
which must come out to-morrow. Gaston 
entering, stopped at the door, contemplating 
her in silence. 
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“Bon soir, mon cousin.” 
She always marked the relationship now 
when she addressed him. 

“ Genevieve !” 

What was there in his voice that made her 
turn her averted look upward? Something 
strangely eloquent in that and in his face 
there must have been, for in another instant 
his brown-eyed bird was in the arms he had 
opened to receive her. 


Meanwhile the interview of the Marquise | 
de Vaucrasson with the man of magic was 
come to an end, and once more she steps out 
into the dark and squalid street. Ere she 
has proceeded far, she is conscious of a step 
behind her; she quickens her pace, the step 
becomes more rapid, still faster and faster she 
goes, still faster and faster the step follows. 
She. is about to run when a hand is 
placed on her shoulder, and a hot breath 
penetrates her veil. 

“ Do not shriek!” a hoarse voice says, “ it 
is useless; I mean you no harm, only come 
with me quietly,” and the other hand grasps 
her. 

She does shriek and strnggle, but not long, 
for a thick mufiler is placed over her mouth, 
and she becomes unconscious. 

When the marquise woke from her trance, 


she found herself lying on a miserable and | 


filthy mattrass, in a room which better 
merited the appellation of a cellar. 
dim, flickering light of a wretched lamp, 
whose fumes added a fresh ingredient to the 
combination of loathsome odours which filled 
the den, she gradually distinguished the 
objects that surrounded her, each and all 
partaking of the same mean and disgusting 
aspect. 

She was alone, that was something, and, 
starting up, she looked round ; when there— 
close by the head of the pallet—sat a man 
watching her. 
face in her hands. 

“Do not fear me,” said the voice that had 
sounded in her ears just before she became 
insensible ; “ 1 would not harm you, ma belle, 
I adore you!” and he tried to withdraw the 
hands that covered her eyes. 

“Monster! I hate you—do not approach 
me—away !” 

“Gently ; I tell you I love you—love you 


By the} 


She shrieked, and hid her| 
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held before her, a ring, which, even in that 
dim place, gleamed and flashed like a mirror 
in the sun. 

She understood her position now, though 
not how it came about. Gaston—where was 
he? Lost to her for ever, wherever he might 
be. One thing before all others presented 
itself to her ; she must regain possession of 
the ring, must free herself from the hated 
thra]l of this wretch’s affection—anything— 
anything on earth was better than that. 

She knew the only course to be adopted 
was dissimulation ; and, though her soul re- 
coiled from the attempt, she must feign a dis- 
position to be won over to listen to his 
detested advances. 

She would not irritate him, she would gain 
time, and trust to find an opportunity to 
attain her object. And thus temporising and 
watching, the day, whose wan light she was 
only dimly conscious of for a few hours, 
passed away, and again night came. 

All that time she had, broken in body and 
spirit, passed crouched on the wretched 
mattrass. Her gaoler had offered her food, 
but she had shrunk from it with loathing ; 
and though she felt not the slightest disposi- 
| tion to eat, still the want of sustenance, and 
|the sufferings, mental and physical, of her 
|situation, had worn her down to a degree 
of painful prostration. Far on in the night 
she sunk into a troubled doze. A slight stir 
in the room awoke her; but she affected 
still to sleep, and with half-open eyes watched 
with cat-like vigilance. 

She saw her captor moving quietly about, 
‘but rather as if in consideration for her 
slumber than as though fearing detection. 
What had he to fear from her? She saw 
him, after casting a glance towards where 
she lay, and listening to her respiration, take 
from the place where he kept it the fated 
ring. He hesitated for a moment, as if 
doubtful where to deposit it, then, with a 
‘significant upward toss of the head, that 
; said as plain as toss could say, “ While I have 
| her safe, there is no danger for it,” he placed 
it in a little closet in the wall, and taking his 
|hat, left the room, locking the door after 
| him. 

With every nerve on the stretch, the mar- 
quise listened for some minutes ; then, reas- 
eared by the silence, she sprung with noise- 

















passionately—but remember, you are in my | less rapidity from the pallet, and in a moment 
power; do not provoke me, for I am not|was at the cupboard door; she tried it, it 
patient. And what does not yield, I break.” | yielded to her hand almost without an effort. 


Her utter, utter helplessness came across 
her stronger than any other feeling, and she 
wept aloud, in passionate despair. 

“Let me go, for Heaven's sake! for mercy’s 
sake let me go! What can you gain by 
keeping me here? Only release me, and I 
swear to make you rich for life.” 

“T may not be so poor as I seem ; it is for 

our own sake I choose to keep you. Look 
oo ! this is not a beggar’s possession.” 
He took from some secret receptacle, and 


Again she listened, but the rapid beating of 
her heart was the only sound that came to | 
her ears. Within the closet was a little box; | 
this she took down and opened ; and there, | 
encircled in its own light, lay the jewelled | 
serpent, coiled at the bottom, and glaring up- 

ward at her with its malignant emerald | 
eyes, | 





She clutched it; the first step was | 
gained ; the next—the next she was spared | 


be necessity of deciding on, by the sudden 
opening of the door, with an oath. No love 
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now marked the expression of the hated 
ruffian face, as he rushed upon her, Shriek- 
ing, she crouched, still grasping the ring, 

“Give it up, or I crush you!” 

“Never!” 

One blow of his clenched fist on her temple, 
and she fell, white and nerveless, at his feet, 
while the ring dropped from her limp hand, 
The robber took it up; in an instant his 
aspect underwent a change ; he gazed upon 
the prostrate form with despairing horror ; | 
he seized her in his arms, carried her to the 
light, bent over her with passionate exclama- 
tions of tenderness and self-reproach. She 
did not shrink from him now—she did not 
turn her face from his—she lay unresisting 
in his arms—dead. 
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“Tir-ely !"—*G; E, C!”—three notes of 
the common chord,—a crotchet, a semiquaver, | 
and a dotted quaver in duration, are sounded 
on the conductor’s brazen buglehorn, and the | 
train bears us away from Ghent in the direc- | 
tion of Bruges, past market-gardens, the | 
taste of whose ambrvsial asparayus still lin- 
gers in our pensive mouths ; over pastures, | 
delightiul not merely to the eye alone, but 
delicious in their ultimate form of pats of 





|children in their Sunday clothes, because it is 


| local topography ; and the tarts, and the bon- 


| provincial dames, who exaggerate Parisian 
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think we shall like our new acquaintance, 
or not. For with towns as with persons, we 
often make up our mind about them at the 
first glance. 

Bruges, I think, by the look of it, will do. 
Yes; it will do. I like the fat-faced Flemish 


fair-time ; and the watchmaker’s with his 
windows full of unexceptionable horological 
conundrums. [I like the print-shops, full of 
bons, and the gingerbread. I likethe buxom 
fashions, with their enormous crinolines 
setting out rich silk dresses to the capacity 
|of Monster-Green ballons, capable of taking 
|eight or ten persons in or up. I like the 
family groups, composed of young and old, 
| sitting round the windows, from which every 
bit of blind and curtain is removed, to gaze 
at the gaily-dressed folk who wander up and 
down. They gaze at me too; and I some- 
how think their foreman—a grandmamma in 
an elaborate and blazing cap—pronounces a 
favourable verdict as I pass, returning curi- 
ous peep for inquisitive glance, and amused 
simper for approving smile. I greatly like 
the novelties of costume. Can anything be 
handsomer than the ear-rings and brooches 
of the farmers’ wives ? bought, doubtless, at 








butter. We glide smoothly, partly because | 
we dart straight forward, through a country | 
under garden-like culture, the very foot of | 
the hedge which bounds the railway being | 
ylanted with a line of well-grown sorrel. | 
Neat brick cottages look at us cheerfully, 
and wish us a pleasant journey ; though, for | 
their part, they are perfectly content to re- 
main where they are, in the midst of their| 
tiny parterres of flowers, their little fields of 
flax, peas, or corn, with grass walks round | 
them, their bowers of walnut and cherry- 
trees, their thickets of alder and willow copse. 
Flat and rich the land opens before us, as) 
we penetrate successively to odd-named 
stations—to Landeghem, Hansbeke, Aeltre, 
Bloemennael, Oostcamp—and that is all. 
We have just time to wonder how much 
cheese must be made, how many beeves| 
fatted, what rivers and mountains of beer 
and bacon must annually be yielded by the 
soil we are traversing: when we reach the 
Bruges station, an open inclosure, exposed to 
drowning when it rains hard, to blinding and 
choking with dust when it blows hard, and to 
frying when the sun smiles down graciously 
on Belgium. After a cramping on the rail-| 
way seat, it is better to walk to our hotel— 
of course the excellent Fleur de Blé—if only | 
for the magnificent landlady’s sake, and the 
enticements of her able chef de cuisine. 

The porter by whose side we are walking | 
into Bruges as he leisurely trundles our 
bandboxes on his wheelbarrow, allows us| 
time to inspect the physiognomy of the place, 
and to come to a conclusion in our own 
private mental council-chamber, whether we 
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the corner-shop, kept by G. De Vos, who 
inscribes himself not only Goud-smid and 
Zilver-smid, but Diamant-zetter, to crown the 
whole. How modest and becoming are the 
rich dark cloaks with the hood overshadow- 
ing, yet not concealing, the face !—a decorous 
garment for elderly women, a coquettish one 
for the young and pretty. Certainly, when- 
ever the Parisian milliners are suffering from 
an exhaustion of their inventive genius—a 
break-down which ought to surprise nobody, 
were it to occur—I recommend them to go to 
Bruges in search of ideas. There is a clear, 
stiff-starched cap, folded together in front 
into a peak, and protruding beyond the edge 
of the hat, which would cause a sensation at 
Longchamps. Another cap, radiating from 
the face around the inner circumference of 
the hat, is absolutely charming. Finally, I 
like the beggars ; because it is certainly not 
a matter of duty to give alms to such mendi- 
cants as these, unless you choose to do so, 
for the whim of the thing. An amateur- 
beggar, in a black velvet hood, is succeeded 
by a fleshy-visaged boy, who tells you that 
his mother is dead, and his father in some 
other blissful state, with a grin that betrays 
his enjoyment of the hoax as much as your 
own. When tired out with his following 
you, you take him by the shoulders and turn 
him right-about-face backwards, on the pivot 
of his heels; he laughs outright. Why, an 
hour afterwards I encountered the very same 
bereaved orphan-boy driving a spruce donkey- 
milk-cart laden with cans: whether his inhe- 
ritance or his trust I had nomeansof learning ! 

The hands joined in supplication, the 
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nticipative kiss given to the ‘tips of the 
fingers, the graceful professional attitude, 
the dignified thanks, the complacent smile to 
show approbation of your benevolent conduct, 
are well worth any trifle you may bestow— 
they convert it into money fairly earned. 


The Bruges beggars raise beggary to the| 


dignity of one of the fine arts. They take to 
begging with the determination to excel, 
which we admire when Talmas and Mac- 
readys take to acting. Your dole is the 
reward of merit, rather than the subsidy to 
want. A female veteran, to whom a single 
centime was given, as a psychological experi- 
ment, was too well-bred to break out into 
abuse of the niggardly donor, as a common- 
place beggar would have done, but took it as 
quietly as if it had been a double-sou piece. 
Many and many of the Flemish beggars do 
not look upon the alms you give them exactly 
as a gratuitous offering. One good turn, they 
think, deserves another, and they contrive to 
do it in their way. They firmly ‘entertain, as 
an article of faith, the belief that the voice of 
the poor in behalf ‘of the rich has special influ- 
ence. Ina Flemish cathedral, a woman once 
begged me to give her something, not for her- 
self, she said, but for another poor woman, who 
had just been confined, and who had not bread 
to eat ; she would pray the Bon Dieu for me. 
I gave her four sous which, she received 
thankfully, and immediately set about per- 
The two- 


forming her part of the bargain. 
pennyworth of prayers were commenced and 
concluded in my presence, that I might see 


she had not cheated me; and I left the 


church by so much richer and lighter than 1| 


had entered it. I like, too, independent of 
economic reasons, the trifling and even infi- 
nitesimal alms habitually given by many— 
themselves indigent—to beggars, such as even 
a single raw potato. Half-a-dozen potatoes 
so obtained would prevent death from actual 
starvation. 

It is Sunday morning, bright and warm. 
The strects are busy and bustling; the front 
parlours are gay with clean curtains, fresh 
flowers, and pot-plants, some of which, of 
trailing habit, are grown suspended in large 
sea-sheils, The maid-servants look out of 
window with inquisitive and shining faces. 
The large irregular square, Grande Place, is 
hung all round with thick-clustered flags 
of the Belgian tricolor, with its somewhat 
sombre and ominous combination of black, 
yellow, and red, so different to the gaiety 
expressed by the bright French tricolor— 
blue, white, and red. The draped and 
crowned statuettes of the Virgin and Child 
behind the lamps at the corners of the streets, 
look all the fresher in their faded finery for 
having had the glass befure them polished 
clean. Smartly-dressed people are taking 
their places at balconies and windows, which 
latter are illuminated with lighted candles, 
whose insignificance is made apparent by the 
brilliant sunshine outside. 
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the Café Société, or Club, have mustered 
strong under the awning in front of their 
billiard-room. On one side of the square 
rises the belfry—a marvel of brick and 
as are several other towers in 
Bruges—and from its airy summit, the 
famous chimes send forth an almost continual 
shower of notes, filling the atmosphere with 
the music of bells. Are there any chimes 
in Europe superior to those of Bruges ? Com- 
pared with them, the carillon of Dunkerque 
is no more than a tinkling cymbal, a thin- 
voiced harpsichord. Round a corner, comes a 
little girl clad in white muslin from top to 
toe, with a flowing veil and a wreath of 
She is accompanied by, I suppose, 
a pretty boy with well-curled 


with a sheep-skin picturesquely wrapped 
about his chest and loins. He is the repre- 
sentative of St. John the Baptist. They 


|are followed by a servant bearing in his arms 


a lamb, decked out with bright pink ribbons. 


'|They are going to their rendezvous at the 


cathedral. For, to-day is the féte of St. Sacra- 
ment, and they are to take part in the solemn 


| show. 


At various conspicuous points about the 
town, temporary altars, reposoirs, or re- 
posing-places (for the host) have been erected 
and adorned with scenic columns, angels, 
pictures, flowers, candlesticks, steps, qgrpets, 
and green branches. Near one of these, close 
to a convenient corner, we will stop to see the 
procession pass, especially as an obliging 
shop-keeper offers a chair for mademoiselle 
to stand on, and raise herself above the 


ishoulders and heads of the crowd. The 


Theatre of the Passion, in the fair close by, 
under the direction of Messrs. John Klep- 


|sken, professors of jimmnastic (sic), have ceased 


their performances, to resume them as soon 


jas the pious band of town-pilgrims have 


defiled out of sight into the opposite street. 


|The great bell also, in the Babelian belfry, 


which requires the united strength of ten 
able-bodied men to make it utter a sound, is 
booming away with all its might, bellowing 
forth a deep metallic roar which, you can 
feel, communicates its vibration to something 
within you, while the chimes scatter forth 
their fragments of tune with an irregularity 
which gives something of the wildness of an 
orgie to this out-door religious ceremony. But, 
hush ! Here are the handsome cuirassiers on 
coal-black steeds; and here comes the band 
of mounted musicians on milk-white ditto, to 
mark the contrast between harmony and 
slaughter. There are files of little orphan- 
children reading their prayer-books and 
dressed in the costume of three hundred 
years ago. There are large silver lanterns 
with lighted tapers on tall poles, stretching 
out of the stomach-girdles of surpliced 
beadles. I long for one of those silver 
lanterns to serve me as a hall-lamp in my 
There are parties of priests 
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tossing incense in the air, followed by | terday, when I had 


banners of velvet, silk, and jewels; there are 
crowds of little boys ringing tiny hand-bells 
in cadence, producing by sound the same 


effect on the ear as the fluttering of a swarm | 


of gnats has on the eye ; there is a double file 
of monks with shorn polls, sandaled feet, rope 

irdles, brown cloth vestments, and—I must 
take the liberty of adding as to these parti- 
cular monks—shocking bad heads, if there be 
any truth in phrenology. 

Then comes the priest who carries the 
host under a golden canopy borne by notables. 
His sacred charge is rested on the altar; 
the chimes cease, but the great bell keeps 
going : every toll sounding like the discharge 
of acannon. The prescribed prayers are de- 
voutly said ; respectable, well-dressed, middle- 
aged men, drop down on their knees on the 
hard pavement in the middle of the street. 
The paternosters duly concluded, the host is 
again borne beneath the gaudy canopy; the 
chimes resume their tinkling, and the pro- 
cession moves on, followed first by the burgo- 
master and the town authorities in their 
official costume, and then by great ladies ac- 
companied b= their bonnes in black hoods, 
and then by the mass of the religious popula- 
tion, which constitutes the majority. They 
are gone; they have disappeared from the 
bright open Place, down the yawning throat 
of a shady street. 

Are we dreaming? Have we seen a 
vision ? No; for here are the people pulling 
the altar to pieces and unfurnishing its 
finery, as soon as it has served its purpose. 
The only personage in the multitudinous pro- 
cession who did not perfectly perform his part 
was the be-ribboned lamb. It would not go, 
and had to be pulled along withastring. They 
were maladroit not to choose a tame cot-lamb 
for the purpose. What destiny awaits that 
symbolic lamb? Will it be quartered and 
sold as vulgar butcher’s meat? Shall we eat 
any of its chops for dimner to-morrow? As 
likely as not; for it was a show lamb, fat 
and plump, and we are served with the best 
of everything. The Fleur de Blé skims the 
cream of the markets, even before it comes 
to market. 

Patiently awaiting Fleur de Blé’s dinner- 
time, quench we our thirst at the Café Foy 
with a bottle of delicious beer, the native 
nectar of Belgium, like that we had last 
night for the uneven price of twenty-four 
centimes, or twopence-halfpenny minus the 
tenth of a penny. What can be the Belgian 
fancy for constantly giving odd centimes 
in change? They are not of sufficient value 
to offer to a waiter nor to put in the poor’s- 
box. 

“Some beer, if you please. No? Why?” 

“We don’t sell beer, Monsieur, till six in 
the evening ; we don’t want common people 
to come in during the day.” 

“Good, my dear little aristocrat of a 
waiter. I was a common person, then, yes- 


ood beer, with ham 
and bread-and-butter, o gaslight ; but I am 
an uncommon one this morning, now that I 
pay you a franc for bad Seltzer water, which 
you have spoilt in uncorking it. Hein?” 

At five in the afternoon anybody who is 
anybody drives to the Casino, the suburban 
café-villa-garden of a Philharmonic Society, 
where a splendid assortment of ladies’ and 
children’s toilettes—with the wearers of the 
dresses inside them, be it understood—sit 
under the shade of flowering trees around a 
trellised temple of harmony, listening to 
Sunday evening music, regardless of the 
anathemas of Exeter Hall. The most re- 
markable performance on the present occa- 
sion was an eclogue sung by a couple of rival 
nightingales, accompanied by an excellent 
band, with such loud, clear, and long-drawn 
notes, that you might fear they were singing 
themselves jto death. But when the concert 
was over, they were at it again, to settle the 
question who was the champion vocalist of 
the grove. It was of no use awaiting the 
issue of a struggle that promised to last all 
night, and longer; so we passed up the end- 
less overarching avenue which embowers the 
road after its departure from Bruges. The 
mists were rising fast from the canal, and 
wearied sight-seers were glad to rest their 
eyes in sleep behind the dense obscurity of a 
paper-rolling window-blind, in addition to 
the ordinary curtain of calico. 

“ Tir-ely!” From Bruges to Ostend by 
rail is nothing but a butterfly’s flitting over 
meadow land. In winter you might believe 
yourself skating over the ditch-ice in a sledge 
of larger dimensions than usual. At the 
Ship Hotel you will lodge and live well ; but 
Ostend life is rather peculiar. As a packet 
port, it is like other packet ports, but duller 
and with less variety. It is a fortified town 
of apartments to let, well peppered with 
sand within and without, and eomposed of a 
set.of rectangular streets, many of them bor- 
dered by stunted lime-trees, whose heads are 
shorn into the shape of haycocks. The land 
approach is over drawbridges and solid 
arched gates, which do not give too much 
room to pass; and therefore, when going in, 
take care not to meet on market-days the 
herds of ‘pannier-laden donkeys thronging 
out, whose impetuosity to get home to their 
thistles sweeps every obstacle before them. 
There is no rural scenery around Ostend ; 
nothing but a sandy flat, without a hillock to 
vary it, except the range of dunes that rise 
in defiance of the angry ocean. From the 
town you cannot get a glimpse of the sea ; 
and yet, during the season, a medley of three 
thousand strangers, comprising a large ad- 
mixture of Teutonic and Slavonie elements, 
over-run the place, sometimes thankful if they 
can be accommodated with a bed under a 
dining-table. Out of the season, Ostend 
would be a capital place whenever you want 
to learn a language or get through a heavy, 
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dead-pulling literary task. The one hand- | 
some street, the Rue de Quai, and the two | 
respectable squares, the Grande Place and | 
the Grain Market, are then equally dull and | 
dead. There is not the slightest pretext 
for an inland excursion. On the coast there 
is nothing to distract your attention on either 
side, but long lines of sand-hills stretching 
far away into invisibility. The oyster-park 
and the lobster-park are the nearest approach 
to a zoological gardens. The only seaside 
promenade, faced at low water by hard, 
firm sands,and commanding an extensive 
marine horizon, is really a digue or break- 
water, built of brick, to prevent the 
sea from swallowing up the town. The 
digue, whose surface furnishes an ever clean 
and dry pavement, with a gentle slope down 
to the sands, is really a beautiful walk, and 
is the centre and the sum of the Ostend 
gaieties. Invalids who cannot budge far for | 
exercise, can still inhale the sea-breeze here; | 
idlers may be amused by the airs and graces 
of the visitors, and by the ludicrous freedom | 
which people often allow themselves when 
they are conscious of being away from home, 

The requirements of the heterogeneous con- 
course are impartially attended to; the Etab- 
lissement des Bains is an unfailing resource for 
all. Hungry folk can betake themselves to the 
restaurant, which occupies one wing ; andifyou 
have no other mode of introducing yourself to 
likely people, you can always ask whether the 
water is cold to-day. For the foreign dames 
and demoiselles, glass screens are raised across 
the digue, to prevent the winds on either side | 
from visiting them too roughly ; while the 
dames and demoiselles themselves are as- 
sembled for the benefit of the native men- 
dicants. 

If you return to France either vid the 
semi-dead, prostrate towns, Nieuport and 
Furnes, to Dunkerque, or by rail to Lille, 
beware how you take with you, in the first 
place, publications offensive to the French 
authorities, — and abominable libels are 
printed in Belgium—and secondly, tobacco, 
cigars, or snuff. A cargo of either will get | 
you into trouble, or cause you vexation. A | 
word might be said about the Flemish | 
pictures in the churches which you ought to) 
see—the Van Eycks, the Memlings, the Pro-| 
buses, and so on, but their extortionate | 
keepers render the subject painful. Pictures| 
are veiled with green baize curtains, in order | 
to extract twenty-sou pieces from travellers’ | 
pockets, under the pretence of preserving the | 
hidden treasure. I blushed with disgust to| 
see, at Bruges, the tombs of Charles the 
Rash, and Mary of Burgundy, blockaded by a 
shabby wooden screen, on which was a notice | 
that the guardian had orders not to open the 
door until he had received from every visitor 
a ten-sou bit, for the Committee of Repairs, , 
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in addition to his private gratuity. The 
Braves Belges lay a heavy tax on admirers 
of ecclesiastical art. 

There are other things in Belgium that 
might be changed for the better ; for instance 
certain young ladies’ schools have too great 
a resemblance to prisons, both in material 
construction and in management. High 
walls that exclude the sun, inclosed court- 
yards and thickly-screened gardens, are more 
likely to affect pupils with the home-disease, 
than to cheer their spirits or promote their 
health. What sense is there in the etiquette 
observed, as at Ghent, that young girls must 
be concealed? That they must not walk 
out, even in formal procession, except to mass 
or confession, through the streets of the city? 


| That, to have a half-holiday at a dismal place 


called a campagne, almost as isolated as the 
prison pensionnat itself, they must be driven 
out of town in close vigilantes,— hackney 
one-horse coaches, with most moderate fares, 
—and be treated during their journey to and 
fro, and during their stay in the country, as if 
they werean Old Bailey jury out for their Sun- 
day airing in Epping Forest! Put naughty 
girls into spinning-houses and sequestration, 
as much as you like, and for as long as you like ; 
but for good girls, the hope and ornament of 
their homes,—poor pretty little dears !—why 
incarcerate them in close confinement, at 
to 
deserve it? I would not send a child of 
mine to such a conveutual establishment, to 
have her spirit broken and her health en- 
feebled. Iam answered that it is the custom 
of the country, long established ; that it is 
part of the peculiar views of the dominant 
religious party; that such an education 
accords with the destiny which devotes a 
large number of females to a monastic or 
semi-monastic life ; and that English people 
have no right to make observations after 
rendering themselves the laughing-stock of 
Europe by straining at the gnat of a Sunday 
band, while whole caravans of camels are 
swallowed without asymptom of face-making. 
But, recrimination is no reply ; and before 
embarking a daughter to be educated abroad, 
I would first ascertain, among other things, 
the amount of air, light, exercise, and food to 
be allowed her. May I recommend this 
precaution to English parents ? 
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